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Wartime Opportunities in 
General Education 


By RALPH W. OGAN 


Interpretations Based upon the Analysis of Their Wartime Problems 
Actually Stated by Students 


E catastrophe of war men- 
aces colleges. Because of the 
financial difficulties and other 


"| pressures which threaten their very 


opportunities arise from the war 
emergency. Imminent dangers to 
higher education can, with appro- 


survival, the colleges face the problem 
of how to preserve the values of gen- 
eral education, especially those which 
are not directly associated with win- 
ning battles. The Government must 
concentrate on war needs. The col- 
leges themselves must divert much of 
their income to the same purposes. 
With their remaining funds and such 
help as they can get from other 
sources, the colleges must fight to 
preserve their existing accomplish- 
| Ments in general education. The 
problem of colleges is to change the 
_ dislocations caused by the war from 
educational dangers to educational 
opportunities. 

Critical educational problems and 


priate leadership, be converted in 
many ways into opportunities for 
substantial progress. What are some 
of the educational needs or oppor- 
tunities resultant from the war 
emergency? In the first place, the 
war has tremendously intensified 
many student needs for which general 
education has responsibility. Further- 
more, these needs are immediate; 
provision of educational resources 
must be timely. 

The Cooperative Study in General 
Education recently conducted an in- 
vestigation to determine the questions 
with which undergraduates are in- 
tensely concerned. From the free 
responses of over 900 students in 
seven colleges the central staff found 
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students wrestling with such problems 
as the following: 


“T feel as if college is useless now. 
There seems no point in concluding a 
liberal-arts course. It seems that there 
is no use to plan for a happy future. 
I am pessimistic about the whole thing 
and believe that only the very worst will 
happen. What courses do we have now 
and what courses could be added to our 
curriculum to help us live ‘sane’ lives 
both now and after the war is over?” 

“What of the future? Women will 
find that the best of manhood has been 
killed and those who return will have 
their difficulties in orienting themselves 
so that as a woman my chances of be- 
coming a happy normal wife and mother 
are reduced, to say the least.” 

“I cannot see the reason for this war, 
since the last one proved to be a ‘folly.’ 
That is, the ideals that were fought for 
were never realized; if they had been, 
we would not be fighting now.” 

“With the war going on and prices 
and taxes becoming higher it will be more 
of a strain on my family’s budget. I 
will probably have to get a job to help 
also with the expenses. My chances of 
finishing have become less and it will be 
a great struggle.” 

“Tt is the postwar reconstruction that 
I have been thinking about the most. 
I cannot help wondering if we and the 
other nations of the world are not 
mature enough from a standpoint of 
international co-operation to build an 
enduring peace. It seems that we need 
that co-operation to prevent a situation 
of ‘have’ and ‘have not’ nations, such 
as we had after the last war, that helped 
to force this war on us. To me there 
also seems to be the problem of the 
internal reconstruction of all the nations. 
What kind of economy do we want and 
how are we to get it?” 


1Students wrote these statements about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. The statements quoted here are 
merely illustrative. 
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In response to a Check List of War- 
time Problems, well over half of the 
students in one college checked the 
following problems to indicate “that 
the problem is a problem that con- 
cerns you so much that you frequently 
talk about it, think about it, feel 
seriously worried about it... .”” 


“Can our social institutions (e.g., the 
college, the church, etc.) survive and 
adapt themselves in the face of the 
tough problems resulting from the war?” 

“How can we learn to eliminate waste 
and extravagance in our buying and 
consuming of goods?” 

“T am very much concerned about the 
safety and welfare of relatives or close 
friends who are in military service (or 
who are likely to be called soon).” 

“Tt seems that my chances of marrying 
and having a happy family life will be 
greatly reduced by the war. Should a 
woman prepare for a career other than 
that of housewife? Will a man be able 
to adjust to normal family life after a 
long period of military service?” 

“How can I maintain a calm, con- 
structive attitude toward life in time of 
war? What kind of philosophy of life 
will work in days of crisis like these?” 

“What réle should America play in 
world reconstruction after the war?” 

“What contribution can I make to the 
kind of postwar world we ought to 
have?” 

“How can we motivate people so that 
they will be interested in actually wanting 
and doing the things necessary for a 
lasting peace?” 

“Can I best serve my country in the 
armed forces or by continuing in college?” 


More than half of the women 
checked 12 out of 60 problems as of 


*Students’ responses to this check list given on 
February 28, 1942, vary markedly from college to 
college. Copies of the Check List of Wartime 
Problems may be obtained from the Cooperative 
Study in General Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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intense concern to them; more than 
half of the men checked g out of 72 
problems as of intense concern. In 
short, the students were discriminat- 
ing. These students’ responses, there- 
fore, suggest concretely what matters 
most seriously concern students. 


RE colleges adjusting their pro- 
grams of general education to 
provide the resources appropriate for 
these and other wartime needs of 
students? Observation suggests that 
many of them are not doing so. May 
we mention, by way of illustration, 
some tendencies of colleges which 
are alarming? 

First, instead of recognizing and 
using the intense interest of students 
in contemporary issues, many teach- 
ers are ignoring such interests— 
apparently in a forlorn hope that they 
may disappear if they are ignored. 
Obviously, unless inspired and guided 
by leaders with vision and with ideas 
of how to implement their vision, such 
teachers are likely to find the personal 
and social problems of students in 
wartime merely an embarrassment. 

Some leaders in the faculties of the 
colleges in the Cooperative Study in 
General Education see this problem. 
One college official writes, 


With all due respect to the leadership 
thus far displayed by colleges in general, 
I see very little of a genuine, constructive, 
statesmanlike program in any of the 
colleges to meet the war situation. 
Much of what has been done is, in my 
judgment, an attempted use of keen adver- 
tising methods, which are designed to save 
the situation for the college. 


The first tendency, in short, is that of 
failure to consider adequately the 
needs of the students now in college. 
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A second related tendency is that 
some colleges encourage students to 
discuss their intensely important prob- 
lems without providing them with the 
resources of mature leadership. With- 
out such leadership the discussion 
may flounder; students may not reach 
sound decisions or courses of action. 
Without leadership students’ discus- 
sions may lead to hasty, ill-considered 
action or to hysteria, and hence to a 
serious waste of human resources. 

A third related tendency is to give 
too exclusive attention to the imper- 
ative demands of war for specialized 
training for Army, Navy, and Civilian 
Defense needs. Colleges, in many 
instances, seem deliberately to adopt 
the policy of “forgetting about general 
education until the war is over.” By 
so doing they are losing important 
values instead of conserving them. 

A fourth tendency of colleges in the 
national emergency is that of using 
the war pressure on time and money 
as an excuse for avoiding any basic 
thought about educational changes. 
The emergency necessitates modifying 
curricular requirements, changing 
courses, introducing terminal courses, 
and the like. Instead of meeting new 
needs with fresh vision, many colleges 
are, for example, compressing old ele- 
ments of traditional courses and offer- 
ing them as their “new programs.” 

Because of such tendencies as these 
there is serious danger that, at the end 
of the war period, colleges will have 
lost values in their programs of gen- 
eral education to an extent that is 
unnecessary. Recent progress in gen- 
eral education is already seriously 
threatened. The danger of losing 
ground is imminent. If we are most 
effectively to conserve and improve 
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general education, we must attack 
our problems with vigor, and attack 
them now. 


HUNDRED years of experience 

in American education shows the 
futility of meeting this sort of emer- 
gency merely by surveys, pronounce- 
ments, or printed reports. Experience 
shows the futility of attempts to 
impose ideas or courses of action from 
above or from outside the colleges. 

The leadership needed today is of 
a sort that reaches the grass roots of 
education through inducing close, 
friendly co-operation by those who do 
the work. In a democracy like ours, 
college teachers with the aid of appro- 
priate leadership must collaborate to 
clarify purposes and to plan ways 
of achieving these purposes. Co- 
operative activities, if they are to 
proceed economically, require expert 
co-ordination. The colleges today 
need timely help with implementa- 
tion—help which makes some imme- 
diate difference in what happens to 
students. 

Those concerned with general edu- 
cation have long professed concern 
about teaching which is divorced from 
life. They have felt that the cur- 
riculum lacks unity and design. Inso- 
far as the curriculum is organized 
at all, they believe that it is organ- 
ized into atomistic units—discrete 
courses—which may actually intensify 
the student’s difficulty in making his 
education useful for living. Many 
persons assert that the conventional 
organization of the curriculum and of 
curricular requirements encourages 
scattered learning and prompt for- 
getting. If there are common prob- 
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lems or principles underlying liberal- 
arts education, neither students nor 
faculty generally recognize them or 
agree as to what they are. This situa- 
tion is even more dangerous today 
than in normal times. 

The difficulty which students find 
in trying to relate their educational 
experiences to their intense concern 
with living a good life in a world at 
war emphasizes the critical need for 
sound programs of general education. 
Faculty members, who themselves are 
products of schools which emphasize 
specialism, have difficulty in relating 
their own learning to problems of 
living a good life today. With the 
best will in the world, most teachers 
cannot provide the help which stu- 
dents need today unless they them- 
selves are aided in relating what they 
have learned to the present situation. 

If mere discussion of the values of 
integrated general education for living 
could produce it, integrated general 
education for living would have been 
achieved years ago. Experience dem- 
onstrates that general education does 
not result unless teachers are keenly 
aware of the need for it and of prac- 
tical measures for achieving it. They 
must realize the need of education for 
living. They must realize that life is 
one piece, and that education for good 
living, therefore, must be unified and 
integrated. They must see effective 
ways of providing such education— 
ways which frequently cut across 
divisional or departmental boundaries. 

The problems of students in war- 
time are of intense concern to the 
students, to society, and to every 
sensitive teacher. These problems 
require resources which no one de- 
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partment or division provides. These 
problems, therefore, constitute a prom- 
ising point of departure for a new 
synthesis of college offerings. The 
need for making educational resources 
immediately available constitutes an 
occasion for determining what rele- 
vant resources exist or can be created 
and what changes or reorganization 
will serve to make appropriate 
resources immediately available to 
students. 

Constructive efforts to meet war- 
time problems of general education 
should serve as a demonstration of 
philosophy and procedures of enduring 
value to colleges. The experience of 
meeting the educational demands of 
the war emergency may well lead to 
new insights as to how actually to con- 
tinue making progressive changes in 
general education long after the war. 


LLEGES need to develop a 

philosophy regarding the deter- 
mination of students’ needs and to 
devise procedures for implementing 
the philosophy. The process of deter- 
mining needs involves, first, develop- 
ing well-founded judgments as to what 
characteristics (information, beliefs, 
interests, skills, abilities, and the like) 
students ought to have if they are to 
live a good life. Judgments are likely 
to be well founded if they are reached 
collaboratively and if they take into 
account various sources of relevant 
evidence, such as the great academic 
tradition, the judgments of subject- 
matter specialists, the nature of 
human growth and development, the 
philosophy of democracy, facts about 
students and from students, studies 
of social problems, and the like. 
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Reaching a well-founded judgment 
as to the resources a student ought 
to have if he is to lead a good life 
involves a synthesis of several sorts 
of evidence. Second, the process of 
determining the needs of students 
requires the use of fact-finding pro- 
cedures* to determine what char- 
acteristics students actually do have. 

The differences between the char- 
acteristics which a student has and 
those he ought to have may be 
regarded as needs. Fact finding to 
determine the beliefs of students, 
their informational resources, their 
abilities to think critically, and the 
like, proves exceedingly effective in 
promoting sound changes toward 
better general education. When col- 
lege teachers collaborate in selecting, 
creating, and using instruments of 
fact finding, they are more interested 
in students’ responses obtained by 
the use of the instruments. When 
teachers so collaborate, instruments 
are more likely to be designed so 
that results have direct relation to 
important questions or hypotheses 
in the major importance of which 
the teachers believe. 

Collaborative fact finding serves to 
sharpen the awareness of faculty 
members to the needs of their stu- 
dents. It stimulates the imagination 
and intensifies the concern of teachers 
to discover that their students are 
wrestling with such problems as those 
previously cited. As another illustra- 
tion, a faculty concerned with the stu- 
dents’ philosophy of life and religion 
must be challenged to find students 


'Some of the most useful fact-finding proce- 
dures may be highly informal and of the non- 
pencil-and-paper variety, such as observation, 
interviews, and similar testing devices. 
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subscribing to such beliefs as: 


“The war has brought a certain feeling 
of indifference toward the extremely 
idealistic viewpoints and toward the 
noncurrent phases of my subject.” 

“T have acquired more or less the 
‘don’t give a damn’ attitude. I don’t 
even try to see the problems that will 
eventually face me in the future because, 
after all, wouldn’t it be useless?” 

“T feel sure there is a God. This thing 
is too ironic for human brains to have 
conceived.” 

“T see no way to reconcile my personal 
beliefs with the philosophy of war. I just 
have to take an indifferent attitude.” 

“Nothing is bothering me yet.’ 

Incomplete though such evidence 
as to beliefs must be, it does suggest 
that students do react to their war- 
time problems with despair, escapism, 
indifference, or smug complacency. 
Students’ reactions may be to forget 
their usual concerns and values, to 
experience a weakening of many 
kinds of faith, to go all out for the 
immediate pleasures of the moment, 
to experience utter confusion as to the 
goals of their lives, and to compart- 
mentalize their thought and action.§ 
Certainly such student reactions as 
these are appropriate concerns of a 
faculty interested in general education. 

Teachers of philosophy and religion, 
for example, might face the problem 
of planning suggested by such evidence 
by asking: 

Can we more clearly show the relevance 
of materials we are already teaching? 

Can we refuse to rest until we have 


‘Students wrote these statements about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. The statements quoted here are 
merely illustrative. 

5See “Educational Opportunities in Wartime,” 
Staff News Letter (Cooperative Study in General 
Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago), III 
(February 16, 1942). 
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helped every student to see what our 
general principles really mean in terms 
of specific beliefs and practical courses 
of action? 

Should we change our offerings to some 
extent, to make certain that we 
emphasize materials that will help? 
Should we offer now some courses 
which we might ordinarily mark 
“omitted in 1942”? Should we change 
emphases within courses to stress 
certain problems and certain readings? 

Should we reorganize particular courses 
and whole programs of courses to make 
them more directly helpful in the 
present crisis? (If this sounds like 
organizing the curriculum ad hoc, 
should we not at least consider whether 
the organization most effective now 
would not also be more effective in 
normal times than some of our present 
procedures?) 

Should teachers of philosophy and religion, 
together with teachers in other fields, 
collaborate in planning new courses (or 
new parts of old courses) which 
directly and efficiently help each stu- 
dent to formulate goals or ideals both 
for his personal living and for our 
social order? 

Should the college as a whole consider 
whether any student should be allowed 
to “complete his general education” 
without achieving some such formula- 
tion and make whatever sacrifices 
and administrative adjustments may be 
necessary to insure this achievement? 

Can students, teachers, and the college 
administrators make themselves more 
widely useful through participation in 
extra-classroom activities and com- 
munity projects? Specifically, can they 
help by means of discussion groups, 
publications, lending books and pam- 
phlets, radio broadcasts, and the like? 


[Continued on page 504] 


*Barton, E., Jr. “Humanities Project,” 
Staff News Letter, 111 (February 16, 1942), pp. 14-16. 
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The Place of Philosophy in 
Universities 


By CHARLES M. PERRY 


A Brief Report of the Findings of a Committee of the Western Division 
of the American Philosophical Association 


included all the sciences that 

existed. But the _post- 
Renaissance period this situation 
changed: mathematics and physics 
split off; later the biological sciences 
and chemistry assumed separate 
status. In recent decades the move- 
ment has been greatly accelerated until 


in earlier times 


_a whole multitude of special sciences 


have appeared—almost within this 
generation psychology has gone its 
independent way. While the sciences 
have been breaking away, philosophy 
itself has been becoming a specialized 
field with a vocabulary and a method 
that have put it beyond the reach of the 
average educated man. This general 
movement was desirable so long as it 
signified only a methodological ab- 
straction, but it came to mean much 
more than that. Men became so 
engrossed in their specialties that they 
forgot the inclusive matrix and began 
to deny its very existence. This con- 
dition has had serious consequénces 
for education since it involved the loss 
of a sense of direction and of a sense 
of value. An effort has resulted to 
pull experience together again, to give 
it coherence and orientation. The 
teachers of philosophy are now under- 


taking to do their part in this work. 

In 1938 the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, 
working in harmony with similar 
efforts by the Southwestern Philos- 
ophical Conference and by the Pacific 
Conference on the Teaching of Philos- 
ophy, authorized the appointment of 
a special committee on the réle of 
philosophy in universities.1_ The pres- 
ent article is based on the experience 
of this committee. At the annual 
meeting of the Division in 1939 a 
program mainly devoted to objectives 
in teaching philosophy was presented 
in a general session. During 1939-40 
a questionnaire on administration, 
method, and outside activities was 
circulated, returns upon which were 
discussed at the 1940 meeting. During 
1940-41 separate studies were made 
on Experimental Programs, Objective 
Examinations in Philosophy, and The 
Preparation of Teachers of Philos- 
ophy, on which reports were made at 
the 1941 meeting. 

Objectives in the present teaching 
of philosophy are far from being uni- 
form. About half of the departments 
replying to the questionnaire reported 
that they define objectives for the 


1The writer has been chairman since 1939. 
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departments as such, and somewhat 
more than half stated that they define 
objectives for individual courses. 

A committee consisting of Glenn R. 
Morrow, of the University of Illinois, 
and D. Luther Evans, of Ohio State 
University, prepared a program on 
the basic problems for a general ses- 
sion during the 1939 meeting. Those 
appearing on this program were M. C. 
Otto, of the University of Wisconsin; 
Marten ten Hoor, of Tulane; and 
C. F. Taeusch, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The chief 
tenor of their papers and the burden 
of the discussion from the floor were: 
philosophy is primarily an orientation 
of experience which is needed in every 
aspect of life; it should be made 
available in a wide range of profes- 
sional subjects; without relaxing the 
rigor of its discipline it should be 
made intelligible to as many students 
and other members of the community 
as possible as well as applicable to 
their problems. The question left 
with the Division was how to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

The first topic considered in the 
questionnaire was educational admin- 
istration, and under that head, the 
conduct of the department. How 
much attention is being given in the 
departments to making the teaching 
of philosophy functional to the lives 
of the students? It would seem that 
the ‘“‘scholarly”’ ideal—or sheer indif- 
ference concerning the issue—prevails 
widely. Though a few departments 
report informal discussion of the 
subject at staff meetings, it is the 
opinion of the committee that a great 
opportunity is being neglected here. 
Except for men in the lowest ranks, 
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supervision of instruction is, of 
course, generally out of the question 
in a university. Much can be accom- 
plished, however, by staff discussion. 
The issue can be made important; the 
purposes to be accomplished, what to 
present to students, methods of pres- 
entation, what attitudes to assume, 
the effect of teaching attitudes, and 
similar concerns can be handled. The 
fact that such matters are being 
treated seriously in such meetings 
tends to break the academic aloofness 
of the younger members of the 
departments. It was reported that 
the botany department in a certain 
institution has a meeting once a day to 
consider the problems arising in the 
conduct of the several sections of a 
beginning course. At a time when we 
are wondering how philosophy can be 
made more useful, it would seem that 
staff meetings directed to some such 
specific purposes would be the first 
line of attack. 


LOSELY associated with staff 

meetings is the problem of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and assistantships 
in philosophy. From the question- 
naire it does not appear that sufficient 
effort is put forth by philosophy 
departments to secure such appoint- 
ments. Appointees to such positions, 
it seems, have not been used with 
much imagination. Their work con- 
sists usually of reading, marking 
papers, and teaching. The committee 
feels that much greater effort should 
be made to get young blood into the 
departments, to encourage comrade- 
ship between all ages in scholarship, 
speculation, and the social application 
of philosophy. It is thought, also, by 
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the committee that much more atten- 
tion should be given to the work of 
the younger members of the staff to 
bring fresh, critical judgments to bear 
on departmental policies, programs, 
and methods, and that they should 
be encouraged more often to conduct 
discussion groups and to lead philos- 
ophy clubs. These young men and 
women are the growing part of the 
life of the subject. 

Passing outside of the departments, 
the questionnaire touched upon the 
matter of advisers and other officers 
of administration. Contrary to ex- 
pectations a considerable number of 
departments report that advisers out- 
side of the philosophy staffs are 
competent to advise in regard to 
philosophy, though it of course must 
be added that many reports are not so 
favorable. There is also a general 
opinion that administrative officers 
and faculty members in general are 
more favorable to philosophy than is 
usually believed. Here again there 
are of course notable exceptions. It 
is the opinion of the committee that 
the teacher of philosophy should not 
merely pride himself upon his tech- 
nical proficiency, and shrink within 
the sacred precincts of his subject, 
and expect the world to come to him 
for wisdom. It is his function not 
only to know and to teach his subject 
properly, but to use it to provide per- 
spective for the whole educational 
project, and to carry this perspective 
to his colleagues over the whole 
campus. If this is done with tact, 
persistence, and imagination, the 
problem of advisers, administrators, 
and faculty in general will be solved. 
The professor of philosophy should be 
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a pervasive influence in his institution 
as well as an instructor of students. 

The replies also indicated a 
more difficult administrative problem. 
Many courses involving philosophy 
are taught by members of other de- 
partments. This condition has been 
due in some cases to philosophy’ s 
being a latecomer on the campus, in 
many others to departmental aggran- 
dizement in other fields and to 
further causes. 

The attitude of philosophy depart- 
ments varies on this question from 
the feeling that a large amount of 
naive and presumptuous philosophiz- 
ing is being done—with almost 
criminal intent—to an easygoing ac- 
ceptance of the condition as inev- 
itable, based as it is on the universal 
tendency to philosophize. It follows 
from the latter position that the best 
policy is to keep a friendly contact 
with the practical philosopher in other 
departments and to try to improve 
his philosophizing. The committee 
must admit the truth of both of these 
positions. There is no doubt that 
much dogmatic philosophy is being 
taught by unqualified instructors in 
other fields, and that as fast as pos- 
sible this situation should be bettered. 
On the other hand, the change will 
have to come by slow social processes. 
Furthermore, it must be admitted 
that even members of philosophy 
departments are not infallible, and 
that many men in other departments 
have genuine philosophical gifts, while 
some have considerable training in 
philosophy. The departments of phi- 
losophy can often work with these 
men to create an all-university philo- 
sophical atmosphere. In such an 
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atmosphere, standards of selection for 
all appointments will change, and the 
whole institution may move forward 
in this regard. 


ADE evident in both question- 

naire and program discussion 
was the close association between 
administration and problems regard- 
ing methods of teaching. Of first 
importance in teaching is intelligibil- 
ity. Though it must be admitted that 
any persistent and refined thinking 
and any attempt at communication of 
the results will involve special vocab- 
ulary, it has to be insisted that the 
resort to strange symbols merely for 
the satisfaction of being esoteric and 
precious does not serve any very 
exalted human purpose. Furthermore, 
the conviction that only labored and 
complex conclusions are true does not 
make for sincerity and understanding. 
It is the opinion of the committee 
that the truths with which philosophy 
deals can be presented with relative 
clarity; that breadth of culture, imag- 
ination, and style will illuminate even 
the obscure field of metaphysics. 
Teaching must convey its meaning, in 
philosophy as elsewhere, if it is to 
educate truly. 

Granted that it conveys the mean- 
ing of philosophy, teaching in this 
field should be aimed at orienting the 
experience of the students. Special 
sciences give limited views of expe- 
rience. The distinctive function of 
philosophy, according to question- 
naire and discussions, is to afford a 
complete view. 

Reports indicated that experiments 
to this end were proceeding along 
several lines. A limited number of 
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departments in the Western Division 
give orientation courses or participate 
in them. The majority do not. The 
trouble with courses of this sort is 
that they are likely to supply a kind 
of cafeteria service without much 
evaluation. It is believed by some 
that the success of such courses de- 
pends on the quality of the teaching 
rather than on the course. This may 
be true. If the course itself, however, 
is to have merit of its own, it must 
have a principle of organization. The 
question is what that principle 
should be. 

Integration courses have been con- 
sidered and participated in by a small 
number of departments. Such courses 
may have a more definite principle 
back of them than do the orientation 
courses, and consequently they afford 
a better opportunity for evaluation 
and orientation. One department 
reports that it bases a course on the 
doctrine of emergence or levels. A 
lecturer appears for each field and 
presents its distinctive material and 
method. The director of the course, 
representing the department of philos- 
ophy, presents the principle of levels 
and the correlation of each field with 
the others. The course offers the 
advantage of bringing a large number 
of university staff members together 
in a common philosophical undertak- 
ing and promoting philosophical and 
educational discussion among them. 
The effect on the students is also 
reported favorably. 

One of the most promising efforts at 
orienting students is reported by 
St. Louis University: Every student 
takes one course in which the philos- 
ophy of his major subject is dis- 
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cussed—the possibilities of showing 
the relation of the major subject to 
the rest of the universe are unlimited 
under such a plan. A modification of 
this proposal might be worked out in 
almost any setup. In some of the 
more general courses in philosophy, 
the instructors might make it a point 
of method to discover the subjects in 
which the members of the classes are 
majoring and, as a part of the teach- 
ing, to show the relations of these 
subjects to other subjects. This would 
constitute a view of the universe. 
Philosophy would thus be an exten- 
sion of intelligence to achieve a 
perspective in the universe as a whole. 


UCH devices, however, are by no 

means the complete solution to 
the problems of method. Not only 
must philosophy be intelligible and 
orienting, it must be stimulating also. 
The minds of the instructor and of the 
students ought to be kept alive with 
new and stirring projects. 

One of the ways of doing this is 
through reading courses in the under- 
graduate college. Not many depart- 
ments report such courses, but they 
deserve more consideration. Under 
the wrong instructor such courses are 
worthless. Under the right auspices, 
however, much is to be said for them. 
The advantages in freedom and moti- 
vation are obvious. Students’ inter- 
ests can be considered, and a wide 
range of subject-matter drawn upon. 
The method is, however, expensive in 
time; unless the individual reports 
can be held down to a minimum—in 
which case much of the value is 
lost—each student requires many 
times the time required for class 
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work. Such a course must conse- 
quently be limited to excellent stu- 
dents, possibly to students working 
for honors; and instructors handling 
the course should receive compen- 
satory relief from other duties. 

The soliciting of students’ opinions 
has been tried to some extent as 
another way to stimulate interest. 
Ideally this does not mean to invite 
students to rate the instructor or the 
course. Such method is too likely to 
be used for illiberal purposes. It 
means to enlist the students’ intelli- 
gent and sympathetic co-operation in 
bettering content, method, and pres- 
entation. Taken in this sense it 
seems to be one of the best way to use 
fresh intelligence, unspoiled by too 
much sophistication in regard to the 
philosophical and teaching problems. 

The use of philosophy clubs and 
similar organizations has also been 
tried as a further way of enlisting 
interest. According to the reports 
such extra-curricular activity is not 
very general. The committee is of the 
opinion that such instrumentalities 
might be used much more generally 
to give the more intellectual student 
a place where he can participate in 
the life of the university community. 
This objective would come within the 
wider range of philosophy. Such 
organizations can be used also to 
draw in members of the staffs of other 
departments on the campus to state 
their positions and to discuss the 
broader issues. 

But with intelligibility, orienta- 
tion, and the stimulation of interest 
there must be some way of holding 
students responsible. The very free- 
dom of discussion in philosophy is 
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often an invitation to ineffective work. 
Answers to the questionnaire reported 
that some departments seriously tried 
to counteract such tendencies. A crit- 
ical estimate was made throughout 
the semester of progress planned; 
opinion and aptitude tests were used, 
the mark curve was checked against 
the normal curve, and a qualitative 
study of examination papers was 
made. Objective tests were also 
reported as being employed and sub- 
jected to statistical analysis. It was 
several times urged that the Western 
Division undertake a co-operative 
development of examinations. 

Following up these suggestions the 
committee asked A. C. Benjamin, of 
the University of Chicago, to make a 
study of objective examinations in 
philosophy. The study which resulted 
was not devoted to what was being 
done over the country, but to the 
logical and educational possibilities of 
such examinations when applied to 
philosophy. An account of this study 
was given at the annual meeting 
in 1941. 

According to this study objections 
raised to using such methods in 
philosophy are based on two factors: 
the character of the material and the 
absence of definite objectives in the 
teaching of philosophy. Material is 
divided into history, logic, and mis- 
cellaneous discussions. 

In history and logic there are no 
insurmountable difficulties in using 
objective tests. The trouble comes in 
the third field, that of discussion. 
Here there are alternative answers 
that may be true. What, then, can 
be done? In Mr. Benjamin’s opinion 
it is not too certain that this difficulty 
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can be avoided; but the realm of 
discourse can be indicated clearly, 
thus admitting a “consciously rec- 
ognized dogmatism.” Since this realm 
of discourse will be extended, the 
generality of the propositions involved 
will allow a number of alternatives, 
There will still be some limitation, 
however, since the meaningfulness of 
philosophical propositions be 
assumed. Objective tests thereby 
become applicable. 

The difficulties based on absence of 
objectives are met, he thought, once 
the objectives are determined. In dis- 
cussing the paper Merritt H. Moore, 
of Knox College, raised the question 
as to the relative fullness of essay and 
objective types of examinations. Mr. 
Benjamin expressed the opinion that 
if the questions in the latter type were 
thought out carefully enough, they 
could test as varied content as the 
former. It was his judgment, how- 
ever, that it would require as much 
time to make out adequate objective 
tests as it would to mark essay 
examinations. The only gain would 
be in dependability. At best objective 
examinations are no substitute for the 
essay type but a valuable supplement. 
Mr. Moore held that the reading of 
essay tests is being systematized and 
the marking accordingly made more 
dependable. Albion R. King, of Cor- 
nell College, was in favor of the use of 
the “more complicated types of ob- 
jective” tests in philosophy and urged 
that the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation develop a co-operative pro- 
gram of making tests within the 
common areas of our teaching. 

Coincident with the study of ob- 
jectives, administration, and method 
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come efforts to combine the results 
in experimental programs in which 
philosophy plays a part. Dean ten 
Hoor in his address at the meeting 
in 1939 presented an ideal hierarchy 
of the sciences, indicated the relation 
of philosophy to the subjects included, 
and then suggested what adjustments 
should be made in the actual situation 
which philosophy faces today. His 
study was fundamental to any con- 
sideration of curricular reconstruc- 
tion, and it should be presented much 
more fully than can be done here. 
Several efforts to organize philosophy 
into curriculums were briefly reported 
in answers to the questionnaire. The 
responses led the committee to ask 
Millard S. Everett, of the University 
of Minnesota, to make a more com- 
prehensive investigation. His report 
was made at the 1941 meeting. 

Mr. Everett classified the experi- 
mental undertakings which he dis- 
covered under six heads. The first 
consisted of those arrangements in 
which philosophy participates in proj- 
ects of general education such as orien- 
tation or survey and panel courses. The 
second included those plans which 
offer courses in philosophy which 
provide an integration or synthesis of 
studies completed by the end of the 
junior college or senior college. The 
third covered those courses set up 
especially for students who do not 
intend to specialize in philosophy. A 
further classification was that involv- 
ing the teaching of philosophy courses 
in or for other departments or col- 
leges—or inviting in teachers of other 
departments to teach parts of philos- 
ophy courses. The fifth head covered 
the offering of courses on the graduate 
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level for students in other depart- 
ments who have had little or no 
philosophy. The last class involved 
the offering of unusual courses not 
hitherto included in philosophy cur- 
riculums. Mr. Everett, concluding his 
paper, expressed doubt whether analy- 
sis of value judgments and similar 
methods are effective as a means to 
practical philosophy, and suggested 
that something be substituted that 
will be of greater value to the student 
in organizing his life. 

Glenn R. Negley, of the University 
of Illinois, in discussing this report in- 
sisted that it is not enough “to jump on 
the band wagon of general or survey 
courses.”’ To his mind there should in- 
stead or in addition be a better “‘state- 
ment and formulation of content.” 


O CARRY out plans here dis- 
cussed, of course, requires that 
teachers of philosophy be adequately 
prepared. Arthur E. Murphy, of 
Illinois, in the 1941 meeting handled 
the problem of such preparation. He 
advocated preparation but not the 
inculcation of method in the ped- 
agogical sense. He urged that the 
candidate be given teaching experi- 
ence in a kind of apprenticeship as 
teaching assistant or fellow in the 
institution granting his degree. It 
was his opinion that such practice 
instruction should be supervised by a 
responsible person in the department, 
and that the judgment of such person 
be consulted when recommendations 
were made. To give such work rec- 
ognized status it was thought well to 
make it an essential part of the 
requirements for the Ph. D. degree. 
Mr. Murphy would go further, 
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however. It was his judgment that 
academic philosophy is disappointing 
to the uninitiated because the teachers 
of it do not have adequate knowledge 
of other fields. To meet this deficiency 
he advocated that students looking 
forward to teaching philosophy be 
required to know well some field out- 
side of philosophy, though this might 
take an extra year. He would accord- 
ingly insist on topics of research 
outside the territory of the Ph. D. in 
philosophy. Men thus trained would, 
he thought, not have to make super- 
ficial bids for students since they 
would actually have what the students 
in the other departments and schools 
needed. 

C. J. Ducasse, of Brown Univer- 
sity, in his discussion agreed sub- 
stantially with Mr. Murphy, but 
insisted that the application of philos- 
ophy is not the same thing as the 
study of the subject itself and does 
not do for the student what the latter 
does. Howard D. Roelofs, of the 
University of Cincinnati, agreed with 
Mr. Murphy on the practice teaching 
for graduate students, but expressed 
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doubt that courses should be specially 
organized to be of specific assistance 
to students in other fields. It was his 
judgment that special significance to 
other fields should be pointed out, but 
he feared that too many ad hoc com- 
ponents in a course under such a plan 
would reduce it to a jumble. With the 
definition of objectives somewhat 
clarified, with administration and 
method under fresh consideration, and 
with the means of improvement in 
each case being explored, it still seems 
necessary to expand this general 
investigation into new fields. 

The next step the committee plans 
is to survey and interpret the philos- 
ophy which is being taught in the 
higher institutions of the Middle 
West, to determine standards used in 
such teachings, and to set up a regis- 
tration of candidates for positions. 
To carry out this program a sub- 
committee has been appointed. In 
collaboration with this subcommittee 
the general committee will carry on 
an expanding and more intensive 
program to enable philosophy to face 
the whole human situation. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 9] 
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Divergent Standards 


By EDWARD S. JONES 


A Comparison of College Departments as an Aid to Scholarship Morale 


made to evaluate the standards 

of different college professors or 
departments through the semester 
marks. The following report presents 
a detailed comparison of departments 
in one college in the University of 
Buffalo, by referring to the students 
who major or concentrate in those 
departments during their last two 
years. The comparison regarded, first, 
the quality of students who major or 
concentrate in each field; second, the 
final evaluation given its students by 
each department and by the college 
as a whole. The original reason for 
this comparison was to collect data 
so that the Personnel Office could 


Ge attempts have been 


‘ more adequately inform and guide 


students regarding curriculums. We 
had suspected for some time that 
students sufficiently capable to major 
or specialize in one field would be 
entirely unqualified in another. 
There are also administrative impli- 
cations involved in such a study. 
Departments whose standards are 
very high naturally should receive 
encouragement, or be advised to 
soften their requirements, and those 
whose marks are extremely lenient 
should be encouraged to mark more 
strictly; otherwise, the morale of 
scholarship is seriously interfered with 


and certain departments get more 
than their share of students. 

This study was made in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and in the School 
of Business Administration, the latter 
being treated as though it were a large 
department, since the standards of 
entrance have been approximately 
the same for both colleges. Our 
attempt to evaluate the raw material 
entering each college department was 
particularly favored because nearly 
all of the students had taken the New 
York State Regents’ examinations. 
We were able, therefore, to determine 
for each student the average on the 
Regents’ examinations as an indica- 
tion of his scholastic level in high 
school. Generally speaking, this aver- 
age has been a good predictor of later 
success in college, largely because 
these examinations are uniformly 
made out and do not vary as much as 
high-school marks. There are defects 
in them: in the main, variations from 
year to year so that one year a 
particular examination is more diffi- 
cult than another year. Also, a good 
many students take the same exami- 
nation over two or three times in 
order to improve their ratings for 
scholarship purposes; unfortunately 
only the best mark in each course is 
counted. Some people might com- 
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plain that the Regents’ average is too 
heavily weighted on the side of 
language ability, in that the final 
fourth-year examination in English 
receives a 4-unit weighting, out of 16 
units in all, and the foreign languages 
cover 3 or 4 units of work and some- 
times more, whereas mathematics and 
sciences together are often restricted 
to three years. This average of 
students in business administration 
is not quite comparable with all 
other departmental groups, in that for 
these students foreign languages have 
not been required for entrance. 

To counterbalance the heavy lan- 
guage emphasis of the Regents’ 
examinations in our rating of depart- 
ments according to the quality of 
their incoming students, we included 
the average test ratings given to 
students entering as Freshmen in a 
variety of aptitude tests. Each fall 
Freshmen are required to take seven 
hours of achievement and aptitude 
tests, including the American Council 
Test, the Sones-Harry High School 
Content Test, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, and one or two additional 
hour tests in problem solving and 
reading. This represents a balance 
of tests almost evenly divided into 
literature and the social sciences on 
the one side, and mathematics and 
the physical sciences on the other. 
As one can see from Table I, the 
test averages in Column 4 correspond 
fairly closely with those of the 
Regents’ examination in Column 3. 
The primary differences occur with 
respect to the classics group and the 
physics group, in that the aptitude 
testing of the classics students is 
significantly lower and that of the 
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physics group conspicuously higher 
than Regents’ marks would indicate. 
As already suggested, students inclined 
toward the classics have frequently 
taken g or 10 units of high-school 
work (out of 16 or more) in languages, 
including English. The mastery of 
rules of grammar, a good vocabulary, 
and a good memory will naturally 
aid such students in all of these units 
of work. It is interesting to note 
that the aptitude scores for mathe- 
matics majors were also lower than 
one would expect from their Regents’ 
averages. A certain type of mathe- 
matics student is a good learner in 
mathematics and languages, but not 
a rapid nor a broadly trained thinker. 
On the other hand, no student can 
take more than a year of physics in 
high school, and yet it requires superior 
high-school talent. The mastery of 
physics requires decided versatility— 
a capacity for abstraction, a mathe- 
matical background with ability in 
problem solving, and a good vocab- 
ulary. The Carnegie Foundation 
Studies of Pennsylvania students 
revealed that in terms of a general 
12-hour cultural test, students who 
had majored in physics in the colleges 
of the state outranked all other groups. 


E ARE first interested in a 

ranking of departments accord- 
ing to the raw material with which 
each deals. One can dispute the 
relative order in which the depart- 
ments should be placed, but if one 
gives equal weight to both columns 
on a comparable basis (rank order), 
the averaged ranking of departments 
shows physics at the top, followed by 
mathematics, with classics and eco- 
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nomics tied for third place. The 
four bottom departments are fairly 
close together—sociology, geology, 
business administration, and biology. 
The average person concentrating in 
one of these departments would not 
be a good candidate in the first group 
of departments. 

In addition to the evaluation of 
students in terms of their entering 
qualifications, we have six other 
columns of departmental comparison: 
first, the average marks received the 
first two years of college, where each 
student takes a variety of college 
subjects; second, the average mark 
for the last two years, where students 
are likely to take about half of their 
work in the department of their 
major; third, tutorial ratings given 
entirely by the department in which 
the student majors, on the basis of 
independent reading conferences and 
laboratory work; and fourth, the 
mark given in final comprehensive 
examinations, covering 9 hours or 
more at the end of the senior year. 
The business-administration students 
are not under this system and, hence, 
tutorial and examination data are 
omitted. In the final two columns 
we have indicated the proportional 
number of students who receive 
honors—cum laude or more, and the 
proportion receiving magna or summa 
cum laude, or high distinction, as 
in the case of the students of business 
administration. 


OST of the pertinent data are 
included in Table I. The results 
of the study are convincing, if one is 
willing to accept the first two columns 
as reliably indicative of the intel- 
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lectual capacity of a department’s 
students. The first four departments 
not only get a superior quality of 
students in general, but these students 
are given superior marks throughout 
college and receive fairly high ratings 
on the tutorial and comprehensive 
examinations. They also receive high 
honors to a much larger extent than 
do the other departments. In other 
words, they seem to be quite con- 
sistently superior on all counts. 
However, physics and mathematics 
students are more rigidly marked 
than are the students in classics, 
philosophy, or German. In general, 
there seems to be relatively little 
relation between superiority as indi- 
cated by Regents’ and aptitude tests 
and the quality of work done during 
the last two years of college, especially 
the tutorial work; that is, if one 
compares the third and fourth columns 
with the seventh and eighth, one finds 
little relationship, particularly in the 
case of tutorial work. The last two 
columns do, to some extent, take 
account of the first two years of 
college and, therefore, produce results 
more nearly comparable with the 
ratings of students as they enter 
college. 

It is clear from the table that 
most departments mark their com- 
prehensive examinations more strin- 
gently than their tutorial work. This 
is particularly true in history, and 
yet the relationship between the two 
types of marks is fairly high 1 
history (the correlation coefficient 
is .5), showing that there is no 
extensive displacement of the relative 
standing of students when they take 
final examinations. 


DIVERGENT STANDARDS 


When correlations were run between 
Regents’ averages and comprehensive 
examinations in sciences, the relation- 
ship still came out fairly high (.41), 
whereas tutorial science work corre- 
lates poorly with Regents’ average 
(.12), suggesting that a thorough 
final examination is a better measure 
of ordinary scholastic ability than is 
tutorial work. In the social sciences 
and in English, the comprehensive 
examination correlates closely with 
tutorial work as well as with Regents’ 
averages and marks (.65 or better). 

In an analysis of the amount of 
work required of students within each 
department a few years ago, it was 
observed that the requirements of 
outside study and laboratory work 
were extremely heavy in chemistry 
and physics, these subjects offering 
real tests of endurance. Superiority 
in English, on the other hand, may be 
more dependent on speed of thinking 
and reading, and also upon mature 
insights. It is easier for an English 
“major” to advance himself through 
native brightness and only a moderate 
amount of work. The English Depart- 
ment, in general, requires more credit- 
hours in tutorial work than any other 
department since much of the ad- 
vanced work is done under tutors. 

Our reports from students suggest 
that the History Department requires 
more library work per credit-hours 
of work than any other department; 
in fact, there is a good deal of com- 
plaint that too much is expected. 
Correspondingly, we find that in this 
department there is the highest corre- 
lation between Regents’ examination 
averages and the last two years in 
college (.60), and one of the highest 
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between Regents’ averages and tuto- 
rial and comprehensive-examination 
ratings. The social sciences in gen- 
eral rank above the languages, and 
both groups above the sciences in 
the relationship between preparatory- 
school ratings and college marks. 


T CAN be observed at a glance 
that the tutorial averages are 
sharply out of line with the other 
averages given. Physics and mathe- 
matics, among the highest depart- 
ments, are more strict in tutorial 
marking than is the Biology Depart- 
ment, found at the bottom. 

Apparently tutorial success is often 
a matter of attitude. Some depart- 
ments are extremely lenient if students 
seem to try. From two departments 
students have reported somewhat as 
follows: They “would prefer to work 
in a different department, but the 
tutorial problems they give you are 
too hard, so it is better to take an 
easy department.” 

The rigidity of marking tutorial 
students is not closely correlated with 
the value of tutorial work to the stu- 
dent. Some departments with fairly 
lenient standards place a great deal 
of emphasis on a_ senior paper 
with accompanying tutorial work or 
research. A major difficulty in grad- 
ing tutorial work is to differentiate 
between quality and quantity of 
work performed. It was apparent 
that some lenient markers felt that 
their students were doing more than 
is ordinarily required. Also, it is 
likely that some good classroom stu- 
dents are not especially interested in 
tutorial work. 

Since the student who has done 
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well in high school is not necessarily 
likely to do well in his tutorial work 
in science, this question may be 
raised: Is the class and tutorial work 
in science getting at some ability 
which is never aroused or evaluated 
during high school; or is it possible 
that the tutorial rating of laboratory 
students in science fields is primarily 
a rating of character and _ social 
traits, such as integrity, thoroughness, 
and willingness to satisfy professors? 
Work in a science laboratory is 
different from ordinary class require- 
ments in that it requires steady 
application with less attention to 
speed. One student will rush out 
of the laboratory in two hours; 
another stays on four hours, naturally 
accomplishing more work. Character 
traits, such as earnestness and co- 
operativeness, probably count a good 
deal. 

The final tutorial rating conforms 
fairly closely with the final marks 
given in comprehensive examinations, 
except in chemistry and _ biology 
(correlation coefficients of .32 and .39, 
respectively), though both depart- 
ments are more rigorous in the marks 
of their comprehensive examinations 
than in their tutorial marks. For the 
most part, both marks are given by 
the same persons. 

In this college there are already signs 
of increasing stringency of marking in 
certain departments, particularly biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and sociology. More 
and more students are able to com- 
plete the first two years of college, but 
are not acceptable for tutorial work 
in any department the last two years. 
This cleavage between the junior and 
the senior college is as it should be. 
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Already there are signs that relatively 
few students with a Regents’ average 
below 80, including most of those 
under the median position at grad- 
uation from good city high schools, 
can qualify for entrance into the 
senior college. 

Too much leveling out of marks 
would be a misfortune in any college. 
The weaker members would never 
survive and the college would be 
unwarranted in taking them in the 
first place. Also, the quality of stu- 
dents acceptable in a department is 
in large measure a reflection of the 
standards and intellectual acumen of 
the professors teaching therein, and 
all professors are not equally able. 
Obviously, therefore, one would not 
expect to find the same listing of 
departments, in order of their stu- 
dents’ superiority, in two different 
colleges. 


N THIS connection the following 

question presents itself, Is the 
presence of Phi Beta Kappa instruc- 
tors a guaranty of greater stringency 
of a department’s marking? We fail 
to find any close relationship in this 
respect. Those instructors who have 
acquired Phi Beta Kappa keys on the 
basis of the quality of their under- 
graduate work show no greater sever- 
ity of marking than those recently 
elected and those without keys. Two 
departments near the bottom of the 
list have more members in Phi Beta 
Kappa than two departments near 
the head of the list. It is apparent 
that the language and history depart- 
ments are weighted heavily with such 
“key”? men, compared to science and 
social science. This is in line with 
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DIVERGENT STANDARDS 


the traditional interpretation of the 
term cu/ture as standing primarily for 
the humanities. However, in this 
institution the fields of the humanities 
do not tend to get the better students. 

A second problem may be put in 
this question, Is there a relationship 
between departmental excellence and 
a tendency for marks to correspond 
with high-school record or aptitude 
tests? Let us suppose that in a 
particular department there is a 
high correlation between departmental 
marking and other criteria of excel- 
lence such as the high-school record 
of the student or his scores in 
extensive aptitude and achievement 
tests. This would tend to indicate 
a good morale for all students, so 
that those who were the most capable 
were able to receive the high marks 
and those of poor quality the low 
marks. 

In general, we do find that the 
correlation between tests and marks 
is higher in the more rigorous depart- 
ments. However, there are certain 
large classes, for example, organic 
chemistry, which are quite difficult 
and in which there is poor correlation 
between marks and other criteria of 
ability. Incidentally, in this depart- 
ment and in two others where the 
correlation between marks and tests 
is poor, the morale, or scholarship 
effort, does not seem to be high. 
Many able students say that they 
just do not care to work hard enough 
to get good marks because the work 
overemphasizes the memorizing of 
detail. In general, science courses 
(particularly chemistry and biology) 
are lowest in the relationship between 
college marks and aptitude-test scores 
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(almost zero). Social sciences are 
highest, with sociology showing a 
correlation of .74 between marks and 
aptitude tests. The languages fall 
between the social sciences and sci- 
ences in the degree to which marks 
and aptitude tests are related. 

A third question is, What is the 
effect of giving publicity to a com- 
parison of departments? A _ table 
similar to that found herein, but 
covering only a five-year period, was 
mimeographed and presented to all 
department heads and to tutorial 
directors in departments three years 
ago at the special request of the 
director of the tutorial division. He 
felt that such a statement would have 
beneficial effects in strengthening 
weaker departments in their selection 
of students and in the stricter mark- 
ing of their students in tutorial work 
and in comprehensive examinations. 
After three years a similar schedule 
or table was built up on the basis of 
the past three-year period. The order 
of departments was changed relatively 
little, suggesting that those who were 
lenient in accepting students and 
grading students tutorially three or 
more years ago are still similarly 
disposed. The only department where 
there was an extensive change was 
that of philosophy, which went from 
second place to eleventh. The Philos- 
ophy Department is small and much 
of the reduction of standards may be 
due to chance factors of selection. 
Other departments which changed 
significantly but not to the same 
degree were chemistry, rising from 
eighth to fifth place, and biology, 
coming from the bottom to well 
ahead of business administration and 
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geology. In general, however, we 
can but conclude that the quality of 
students attracted by the staff of a 
department and the rigidity of mark- 
ing in a particular department remain 
remarkably stable. 

We believe that there is distinct 
value in exhibiting such a table of 
departmental comparisons, since it 
gives an opportunity for some depart- 
ments to know where they stand and 
raise their standards accordingly. 
Also, it gives a strong talking point 
for the administrators of tutorial 
work to urge a marking in line with 
the quality of students received. 
Some of the departments at the 
bottom of the list have been much 
too lenient in marking tutorial stu- 
dents. It is apparent that the warn- 
ing or publicity given has affected the 
severity of marking comprehensive 
examinations more than the severity 
of tutorial markings. Tutorial marks 
still remain completely out of harmony 
with the quality of students as judged 
by other indexes of ability. Many a 
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C student receives a B or an 4 for 
the individual laboratory research or 
library reading he does for his tutor. 
Perhaps he deserves it, probably not. 


N CONCLUSION, the type of 

analysis we have made gives sig- 
nificant objective information about 
departments. The character of a 
department is indicated not merely 
by its raw material, but also by its 
marking leniency. The tutorial rating 
appears to be the measure most 
unrelated to general standards, sug- 
gesting some carelessness and perhaps 
different interpretations of the mean- 
ing of tutorial work. 

Finally, we can assert that the 
difference between graduating from 
this college in two departments of 
widely divergent standards may be 
comparable to graduating from two 
colleges of entirely different stand- 
ards. An average student in one 
department or college would be 
unsatisfactory for another department 
or college. [Vol. XIII, No. 9] 
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The Functions of Unit Costs 


By EDWIN B. STEVENS 


A Reminiscent Summary 


EARS of association with dis- 
tinguished scholars uni- 
versity faculties have led to 
caution lest an injury be done to 
that work of educators which is 
“immeasurable and imponderable,” 
to quote Thorstein Veblen. Caution 
is commendable but should not be 
carried to an extreme. Surely the 
orderly analyses of accounts provided 
by the National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education in the volume Financial 
Reports for Colleges and Universities 
will help to an understanding greatly 
to be desired. That such standard 
reports may be used in unit-cost 
studies is, of course, an evidence 
of their value. Uniform and accept- 
able account classifications permit 
comparisons which are not permissible 
otherwise. We shrink at the reason- 
ing of the trustee who divided a total 
budget by a total enrollment, but we 
cannot blame him if he had no more 
refined figures at his disposal.! Unless 
administrators are willing to help 
laymen interpret the accounts of 
higher education, the laymen will 
continue to make their own crude and 
destructive deductions. 
Contrary to Mr. Christensen,? who 


1Christensen, John C. “Unit Costs,” Journar 
or Hicuer Epvucation, XII (December, 1941), 
464. 

*Tbid. 


said that he would not know what to 
do with cost figures, the experience 
in Washington was favorable to their 
use. For six years under the author- 
ity of the Joint Board of Higher 
Curricula the five state institutions 
of higher education issued financial 
reports which included unit costs. 
Those were the years (1918-24) when 
the institutions were being subjected 
to the terrific strains of afterwar 
enrollments and financial burdens. 
Every tax dollar had to do double 
duty as soldiers returned from war 
to retrain themselves for civilian life. 
The unit costs helped laymen to 
understand some of the problems of 
support of which they would not 
have been conscious otherwise. That 
institutions and departments of small 
enrollment tended to show higher 
unit costs came to be understood. 
The reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the costs was accepted on the 
explanation of the administrators who 
knew the attendant circumstances. 
Departments were neither eliminated 
nor censured because of high costs, 
but their work was better understood. 
If internal adjustments were made, 
they were not forced arbitrarily but 
accepted as reasonable procedures. 
Cost comparisons were of interest to 
those who knew the reasons and were 
enabled to view the issues broadly. 
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The official unit-cost reports of the 
Joint Board of Higher Curricula 
disappeared when political forces 
which were unfriendly to the expan- 
sion of higher education did away 
with the Board. It is interesting to 
note that the initiative in dispensing 
with the Joint Board was not taken by 
the friends of higher education. 

Whether a cost which is greater 
than another is excessive cannot be 
determined by an accountant; his 
business is to establish, not to 
interpret the facts. The adminis- 
trator, however, may argue with 
assurance that the greater cost is the 
reason for a higher quality of output 
as occasioned by the distinguished 
authorities who are paid high salaries, 
by expensive, up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment, by the lighter teaching-load 
permitting productive scholarship, 
and by graduates who reflect honor 
on their major department. If we 
grant that “all any unit-cost scheme 
can do is to assist administrators 
in solving their problems by calling 
attention to places where further 
investigation may be necessary’ we 
admit an important value, which has 
broad, significant, and interesting 
extensions. If we were to wait until 
the demand filled a classroom before 
a course were offered many seekers 
after knowledge would be denied. 
Furthermore, with even a few stu- 
dents the teacher is stimulated to his 
greatest endeavor. Large numbers 
may not be all important. When we 
are trying to tell how many students 
an institution has, however, we should 
be able to use definite units. For 
instance, the American Association of 


cit., p. 500. 
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Collegiate Registrars has defined a 
full-time student and has asked that 
enrollments, when used in determining 
unit costs, be given in terms of that 
unit. This is technically referred to 
as the “ full-time student equivalent.’ 

We need to know what higher 
education costs in terms of kind, just 
as we know the costs of automobiles, 
desks, books, food, and the like. 
What does it cost to train a medical 
student, an engineer, or a student of 
liberal arts? Costs in departments 
and in institutions differ for reasons 
which are many and _ important. 
What portion of the cost does the 
student pay in tuition? is a question 
of importance when policies of support 
or subsidy are being considered. 


ERHAPS we should ask who 

wants unit costs. Mr. Christen- 
sen does not answer this question 
although, from the attention he has 
given the subject, a demand is 
assumed. From our experience this 
has come from three sources: from 
the layman who in his own business 
has acquired the habit of thinking 
in terms of units, from the teacher 
who feels that he or his department 
is not being treated fairly, and from 
the administrative statesman who 
wants an over-all view of costs. 

The layman may be satisfied if his 
questions are briefly and intelligently 
answered. He will not be worried 
because Latin costs more than French, 
or forestry than pharmacy. The 
reasonableness of most cost differ- 
ences will be easily understood. 


‘Suggested Forms for Enrollment Reports of 
Colleges and Universities, 1932, p. 6. See later 
“annual carrying load,” in some ways a better 
term for cost uses. 
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FUNCTIONS OF UNIT COSTS 


Not a few departments—sometimes 
the newer and more rapidly growing 
ones—are convinced that a fairer 
distribution of funds would be of 
benefit to them. Their large classes 
have brought down the unit costs to 
a low figure, which suggests that 
when new funds are available they 
should be remembered. Such depart- 
ments desire credit for doing so much 
for so little. These teachers need help. 

The administrative statesman is 
looking toward a more adequate 
support from the public and has 
many uses for cost figures. He wishes 
to tell a benefactor how many stu- 
dents have been aided and the 
legislature what education its appro- 
priations in terms of individuals 
provided. Furthermore he wishes to 
learn the reasons for costs in order 
to justify them and, even more 
important, he will use them in asking 
for futuresupport. The public schools 
in Washington receive their appro- 
priation on the basis of $.25 per 
pupil-days attendance. The junior 
colleges are given $75 per year for 
liberal-arts students and $100 per 
year for terminal or vocational stu- 
dents. The Joint Board of Higher 
Curricula estimated its requested 
appropriations on a student per capita 
basis. But higher education, as Mr. 
Christensen suggests, being respon- 
sible for many things besides teaching 
students, does not lend itself so simply 
to the determination of unit costs. 
The problem is not impossible; it is 
only more complex. 

We might also ask who do not 
want unit costs. Probably the presi- 
dents who feel that they are on the 
defensive would be happier not to 
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discuss costs. Then there are able 
executives who have not become used 
to thinking of education in terms of 
costs; these me: are apt to emphasize 
commendable services hoping that 
their supporters may not ask embar- 
rassing questions about other issues. 

A distinguished president of a mid- 
western state university in the early 
twenties told the writer that cost 
studies would not be tolerated in that 
territory. Indeed the Joint Board 
of Higher Curricula of Washington 
gained little help from the large 
state universities of the country in its 
time of need. The universities with 
the higher cost were far from anxious 
to have their favorable finances used 
to help a distant neighbor. Another 
university president was annoyed 
because a legislator of his state 
quoted figures which suggested that 
his institution was spending more per 
capita than universities in less favored 
states. Instead of claiming the high 
standing to which his institution was 
entitled, he seemed by his attitude to 
grant the position of the critic that 
his university should show lower 
costs than others. The extreme cau- 
tion of the recommendation of the 
executive committee of the Central 
Association of University and College 
Business Officers that ‘summary 
figures are misleading if not entirely 
valueless, when used in comparing 
one institution with another”’® prob- 
ably reflects such an attitude. 


HE development of the idea of 
costs may deserve a_ word. 
Raymond Mollyneaux Hughes, when 
at Miami University (1914), wrote an 
5Quoted by Mr. Christensen, (see page 468). 
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article for the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of Obio Colleges in which he 
advocated that the teaching-load be 
figured in terms of student clock- 
hours. As an associate of Samuel 
Paul Capen in the Survey of Higher 
Institutions of Iowa (1914) he intro- 
duced that unit as a measuring 
device. When Capen and Inglis came 
to Washington for a similar survey 
(1915), the student clock-hour cost 
was added as a further instrument of 
comparison and analysis. The author 
used one of the first Monroe calcu- 
lators in producing that report. As 
a result of the Survey the Joint Board 
of Higher Curricula was established 
by the Legislature of Washington in 
1917. That Board adopted a system 
of reports and accounting for the five 
institutions of the state which included 
tables of student clock-hour costs and 
annual carrying-load costs by depart- 
ments, colleges, and institutions. The 
“annual carrying-load” was a term 
contributed by Henry Suzzalo, then 
president of the University of Wash- 
ington. This has now been replaced 
by the more scientific “full-time stu- 
dent equivalent.” These reports, 
issued annually for six years, were 
used as the basis for biennial appro- 
priation requests in Ig9Ig9, 1921, and 
1923. 

The Central Association of Uni- 
versity and College Business Officers 
in 1920 undertook a study of report 
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forms, and with the help of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars carried forward the investi- 
gation which resulted in the report of 
the Committee on Standard Reports 
referred to by Mr. Christensen. Some 
of the discussions concerned the use 
of the student clock- or student 
credit-hour, the determining of over- 
head items, and distribution of 
overhead expense to cost. 

One procedure used in the Wash- 
ington reports, rejected by the Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports, was the 
inclusion of depreciation as an item 
of expense. The Washington reports 
used the student clock-hour while the 
Standard Reports suggest the student 
credit-hour. The arguments on these 
and other points of difference are given 
in Unit Costs of Higher Education.6 A 
government expert assisted the Joint 
Board of Higher Curricula accountants 
in the solution of many of the problems 
involved. In fact, it was on the 
recommendation of this accountant 
that depreciation was included in 
the reports of the Joint Board of 
Higher Curricula. 

Further use of unit cost will bring 
to light new values. In the period of 
reconstruction after World War II 
again a quickened interest in costs 
may be expected. 


*Stevens, E. B., and Elliott, E. C. Unit Costs 
of Higher _—— New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. . 45-46. (Re ie of the Educa- 
tional ee nquiry, Vol. XII 
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The Orientation of Transfer 
Students 


By CATHERINE J. ROBBINS 


Similarities and Differences between the Orientation Problems of 
First-Year Students and Upperclass Transfers 


E studies of Wrenn and 
others show that the social, 
personal, and scholastic ad- 


justments of students who transfer 
from one college to another need as 
long a period as those of Freshmen.! 
Transition from high school to college 
involves considerations more signifi- 
cant than subject-matter reorgani- 
zation, the establishment of bureaus 
for the accumulation of school records, 
and the tour of the college campus, 
according to Hartshorne. 

In the book From School to College 
he classifies the problems of adjust- 
ment in the areas of health, scholar- 
ship, finance, family and home 
relationships, religion, discipline and 
morality, personality, social life, living 
conditions, and orientation in inter- 
ests and activities, current affairs and 
issues, and development of a life plan.? 
In his studies of the scholastic failure 
of transfer students, Wrenn con- 
cludes that the most frequent prob- 
lems are budgeting time, slow reading 
habits, poor living arrangements, 
adjustment to new instructors and 


1Wrenn, C. Gilbert. ‘Adjustment of Junior 

liege Transfers,” Junior College Journal, V 
(March, 1935), p. 281. 

*New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, 
pp. 26-46. 


standards, new associations, and a 
new independence.* 

The adjustment of students is not 
only individual but institutional, and 
the college has an obligation to help 
the new student through the transi- 
tion period. The colleges need to 
clarify admission policies and pro- 
cedures, procure more information 
about transferred students, individ- 
ualize the process of education, modify 
or control the environment, use stu- 
dents’ problems as a basis for helping 
them to grow, and provide for the 
dynamic integration of all phases 
of student life.‘ 

Since the plans for orientation of 
transfer students vary at different 
schools, it is interesting to review 
them to find the elements best suited 
to transfers, especially those applicable 
to thirteenth-year transfers (Juniors) 
in the six-four-four plan with the 
four-year junior college. 

Northwestern University has a plan 
in which the training of older students 
as counselors to Freshmen and trans- 
fers is one of the outstanding features. 
This renders a service to the old 
student as well as the new, for it 


‘Wrenn, op. cit., pp. 282-83. 
‘Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 294ff. 
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gives the former an opportunity to 
assume responsibility and to receive 
training in personnel work. The 
executive secretary of the student 
governing board at Northwestern 
is a member of the Board of Personnel 
Administration so that the students 
have a voice in the policies and plans 
of personnel work in addition to a 
chance to help carry them out. 

At the University of Minnesota a 
special subcommittee of the Freshman 
Week Committee attempts to meet 
the problems of transfers to the Uni- 
versity. The most important of all 
the transfer-student projects, accord- 
ing to the student chairman, is the 
“‘All-Week Club Room,” designed to 
be the meeting place for transfer 
students. The clubroom has proved 
to be a vital influence in making the 
more mature students feel comfortable 
at the University. The transfer stu- 
dent is invited to attend and make 
use of the many projects of the 
Freshman Week program but the 
coffee hours, stags, teas, transfer 
dinners, and other social events 
planned especially for transfers are 
more satisfactory in meeting their 
needs. 

At the University of Buffalo trans- 
fer students are included in the 
activities of Freshman Week. Pro- 
vision is also made for a “get- 
together” luncheon for all sophomore, 
junior, and senior women. Aan inter- 
esting feature of the Buffalo plan is 
the program of group meetings with 
deans and personnel officers and with 
student leaders. These campus divi- 
sions give the new students oppor- 
tunities for more personal contacts 
than are usually found in the large 
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assemblies and social affairs. For 
example, while Group I is meeting 
with the dean of women, Group II 
may be with the health officer, and 
Group III with the student leaders, 

The program of guidance for trans- 
fers at the University of North 
Carolina is at present in the growing 
stage and includes only women stu- 
dents. According to Miss Elizabeth 
Huntley, adviser to women, the 
attempts “to assist transfer women 
in becoming oriented to college 
life, including such aspects as cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular experi- 
ences, rooming, relationships with peo- 
ple, and planning for the future,’’> are 
concerned with guidance procedures 
originating from interviews and follow- 
up services and from an orientation 
program in which group activity and 
friendly counsel are promoted by 
students and faculty members. Infor- 
mation concerning the student is 
secured in advance of registration 
through the student inquiry blank. 
On arrival at the University each new 
student reports for an initial interview 
with the counselor and with an 
academic adviser. Attempts are being 
made to co-ordinate better the guid- 
ance services of the academic advisers 
and the counselors in the office of the 
adviser to women. Simultaneous with 
the counseling and guidance provided 
through the mentioned agencies, the 
Women’s Student Government Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association sponsor an 
orientation program in which group 
activity and friendly counsel pre- 
dominate. This program begins dur- 
ing the week before registration and 


5Letter to the writer in November, 1941. 
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TRANSFER STUDENTS 


continues throughout the year. Effort 
is devoted to the training of the 
student leaders, and the program is 
especially modified to meet the par- 
ticular needs of students transferring 
from other colleges and universities. 
At Colorado State College each 
transfer student is assigned to a 
faculty counselor from the division 
in which he plans to major. Those 
who indicate that they need special 
attention are called to the office of 
Dean McCain of the Student Per- 
sonnel Division for a personal confer- 
ence with some member of his staff. 
The new Juniors and Seniors are 
assigned to the divisional deans and 
will be required to take the general 
orientation course if, in the opinion 
of the deans, it appears desirable for 
them to do so. The provision of a 
ballroom-dancing class for beginners 
is an interesting feature of the pro- 
gram, of especial service to stu- 
dents transferring from colleges where 
dancing is not in the social program. 


HE use of handbooks, such as the 

Oberlin Book and the Welcome 
Book at the University of Oregon, is 
a common practice in the orientation 
ofstudents. These handbooks usually 
include the activities calendar of the 
college, campus rules and regulations, 
a section on campus social practice, an 
outline of students’ organizations and 
their activities, and a discussion of 
traditions. 

Mr. Onthank, dean of personnel 
administration at the University of 
Oregon, states that no great attempt 
is made to differentiate between 
students entering the University as 
transfers and other new students’ 
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Like the Freshmen, those entering 
with junior standing are given advisers 
in the department in which they 
select a major. They are included in 
the social activities of Freshmen. A 
junior society, Phi Theta Upsilon, 
organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding social life for “independent” 
women especially offers its services 
to transfer women. Dean Onthank 
believes that the new students are 
rather readily assimilated but that 
the self-supporting group who give 
so much of their time to employment 
may have a more difficult time in 
making social connections. Howard 
R. Taylor, director of the Personnel 
Research Bureau, and his assistants 
have made several research studies of 
transfer students, but these studies 
have not been published. 

At Hartwick College the problems 
of new students are grouped in five 
divisions: academic, personality, voca- 
tions, health, and social adjustment. 
The methods of orienting new stu- 
dents include formal orientation 
classes and informal activities such 
as tea and conversation, excursions, a 
camp for new students and faculty 
advisers, a new-student week in which 
there are provided a program of social 
affairs, instruction in the use of the 
library, and a testing program. 

At Ohio State University the New 
Student Council of more than six 
hundred members is divided into 38 
small groups which meet under the 
leadership of faculty advisers. The 
orientation program includes adjust- 
ment not only to the University but 
also to the community and to the réle 
of education in America. 

A summary of orientation programs 
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by Knode shows that the usual 
programs in colleges include: 


1.A dean of personnel in charge of the 
program 

2. Compulsory attendance of new stu- 
dents during freshman or new student 
week. 

3. Availability of faculty members 

4. Participation of student leaders 

5. General assemblies for announcements, 
explanation of the use of campus 
facilities for instruction and social life, 
a discussion of traditions and rules, and 
a presentation of the aims of the 
institution 

6. Recreation including picnics, recep- 
tions, short programs, and parties 

7. Stated objectives such as familiarizing 
the student with rules and traditions, 
giving general information on college 
problems, provision of a basis of con- 
tact for guidance, welcoming new 
students to the life of the institution, 
and registration.® 


FEW of the negative criticisms 

of orientation programs may be 
helpful in avoiding unhappy experi- 
ences for new students. In many 
institutions the program of the first 
week is so strenuous that new stu- 
dents have neither the time nor the 
energy to participate in many of the 
activities. The elimination of long 
lines for registration or guidance 
interviews would do much to alleviate 
the pressure of the first week. Time 
is wasted waiting for advisers and 
listening to repetitions of talks. Fre- 
quently older students fail to live up 
to their responsibilities as student 
counselors. Social and economic dis- 


®Knode, J. C. Orienting the Student in College. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930, pp. sff. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 415.) 
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tinctions often drive the new students 
to seclusion in their rooms, and 
fraternity and sorority relationships 
are a source of maladjustment. 

Certain techniques and practices 
and certain environmental conditions 
are favorable to effective patterns of 
college life. The programs of activi- 
ties and preventive measures for new 
students are designed to reduce diff- 
culties which arise from contacts 
with strange courses, new teachers, 
and acomplicated environment. “The 
orientation program by aiding the 
student to discover his abilities, 
facilitates his task of directing his 
efforts into the most profitable chan- 
nels, thus alleviating many stumbling 
blocks to adjustment.” 

A study of practices in other insti- 
tutions reveals suggestions applicable 
to the orientation of transfer students 
in the four-year junior college: 


1. An adequate program of training for 
senior student counselors should be 
provided. The use of a syllabus such 
as that at Northwestern and the 
scheduling of a series of meetings for 
imparting information and a personnel 
point of view would be extremely 
beneficial. 

2.A subcommittee of the Freshman 
Week Committee or a Junior Week 
Committee is needed to relieve the 
burden of the student chairman of 
freshman activities. 

3. Provision of space for the informal 
gathering of transfers such as the 
All-Week Clubroom at Minnesota 
should be considered in plans for the 
housing of student activities. 

4. The substitution of informal activities 
such as coffee and “dunking” for the 


7Williamson, E. G. How to Counsel Students. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1939, p. 359 
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not-too-popular teas appeals to many. 

5. Division of incoming transfers into 
groups, perhaps according to their 
academic or vocational interests, for 
meetings with faculty members and 
student leaders with the same inter- 
ests would do much to make the new 
students feel at ease in the institution 
instead of lost in the crowd. 

6. The establishment of extra-curricular 
groups for instruction in dancing, 
bridge, individual sports, and other 
social skills should improve the social 
adjustment of transfers. In these 
groups students not only acquire 
social skills but get acquainted while 
doing so. 

7.A junior women’s club or similar 
organization should be encouraged to 
take a more active part in the 
orientation of junior transfers and 
should provide some activities for 
students in the various outlying 
towns of the junior-college district. 

8. Many of the activities included in the 
present formal classes in orientation 
should be provided during the week 
of new student orientation and offered 
in an informal way. 

g.Some activities, now included in 
orientation courses, could be provided 
in other classes; for example, instruc- 
tion in the use of the library might 
better be included in English or 
social science. 

10. Experts on personal problems such as 
dress, poise, charm, etiquette, rela- 
tionships of men and women should 
be presented to the students in 
assemblies and small group meetings. 

11. The success of any of these plans 
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depends largely upon the development 
of a friendly spirit and a personnel 
point of view among both faculty and 
students. Every effort should be 
made to win the sympathetic co- 
operation of teachers and students in 
a democratic community. 

12. New students should be given oppor- 
tunities to serve the school and 
should be encouraged to make an 
effort to be part of the institution. 


To benefit from the experience of 
other institutions in the development 
of orientation programs over a long 
period, it is important to keep certain 
guiding principles in mind. The 
orientation of students must be a 
continuous program with adequate 
provision for growth and flexibility. 
There must be a plan for associating 
new students with faculty members 
and older students and provision 
for adequate counseling of students 
by both professional counselors and 
specialists in the fields of their majors. 
There must be co-ordination of the 
various agencies participating in the 
program of orientation of students, 
and the collection and preservation 
of complete records of students are 
essential. The program should strive 
toward the achievement of a well- 
balanced program of learning and 
living and the development of a 
scheme of life values. Continuous 
study and evaluation of current prac- 
tices in the orientation of students 
are necessary. [Vol. XIII, No. 9] 
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Some Effects of the War on a 
College Sophomore Class 


The purpose of this study was to 
determine the influence of the War 
on some of the attitudes and ambi- 
tions of a class of Sophomores of the 
School of Education, Fordham Univer- 
sity. All of these students intended, 
when they entered, to become teachers 
or to do some other type of educa- 
tional work. Although the students 
are quite similar in age—the youngest 
is seventeen and the oldest nineteen— 
they vary greatly in ability, nation- 
ality, and cultural background. There 
are two girls to every boy in the group. 

The results of the American Council 
Psychological Examination indicated 
that this class ranked slightly higher 
than the typical freshman class in 
liberal-arts colleges—the median of 
this class was 53 and one-sixth of the 
class fell in the highest tenth. Nearly 
half—45 per cent—of these students 
entered college from public high 
schools; one-fourth, from high-ranking 
college preparatory schools; and the 
other one-quarter, from private high 
schools in or near New York City. 

As far as nationality is concerned, 
these students are a mixed group—of 
Albanian, English, German, Irish, 
Italian, Jewish, Polish, and Scandi- 
navian descent. Only one member 
of the class is colored. The full 
range of parental occupations, from 
professional to skilled laborers, is also 


1Reported by Ruth Byrns, Director of Teacher 
Training, Fordham University. 


represented. The majority of the 
students have an urban background, 
but one in every five has grown 
up in a suburban district near New 
York City. 

Three months after the United 
States entered the war these students 
were asked to state and explain any 
changes in their vocational plans 
which had been made because of the 


national emergency. They replied: 
Per Cent 
No change in vocational plans............. 60 


Had changed their original vocational plans, 
but the change was not due to the national 
Had changed their vocational plans, but the 
change was not caused either by the war or 
by the college guidance or experience... . 20 
National emergency had caused pe tem- 
porarily to change their vocational 10 
A definite change in vocational plans oon 
of the national emergency............... ° 


Each Sophomore was asked to 
answer the questions, included in the 
1942 National College Sophomore 
Testing Program, which related to 
the type of service which in his own 
opinion he could best render in the 
present emergency. The group replied: 


Per Cent 
Boys’ Girls 


As privates or non-commissioned officers 

14 4 
As commissioned officers in the army 

As commissioned officers in the navy 

As workers in defense industries (work 

unrelated to college training)........... 4 
As nurses with the combatant forces or 

in emergency civilian work............. 4 
By continuing with pre-war plans and 

offering to serve on a part-time basis 

in civilian defense or other voluntary 
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By continuing with planned education 

vith as little interference as possible, 

so that they may be of more service 

To interpret these replies correctly 
it is necessary to remember that 
these students were all under twenty 
at the time that they answered the 
questions and that more than 70 per 
cent of the boys expected to be able 
to finish college before reaching an 
age that would put them in the 
army draft. 

The Sophomores were also asked 
to answer the questions in the 1942 
National College Sophomore Testing 
Program about the value, in their 
opinion, of the various courses they 
had already completed in college. 
The first question was to be answered 
in terms of their present vocational 
plans. Each was asked, in view of 
these plans, what college courses he 
considered most important, second 
most important, and third most 
important. A percentage summary of 
their replies is given in Table I. 

The most interesting fact revealed 
by these answers is the high value 
that the students place on English 
courses—on both the _ traditional 
course in Freshman composition and 
the courses in English literature. 
Eighty-five per cent of the students 
rated the work they have had in the 
“correct use of English” in either 
first, second, or third place in terms 
of value or importance, and 58 per 
cent of them rated their courses in 
English literature as of first, second, 
or third importance. Interesting, too, 
is the relatively low value the stu- 
dents placed on foreign languages, 
social studies, sciences, mathematics, 
and technical and applied courses. 
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In this connection it must be noted 
that few of the students had elected 
business courses or any other sort of 
“applied” or professional course. 
The Sophomores were also asked 
which course, of those they had 
taken, they thought was of least 
importance in training them to carry 
out their present vocational plans or, 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF Rep.ies RATING THE IMPORTANCE 
oF Various FieELps or CoLLtEGE Work 


Most | Second | Third 
Courses Impor- 
tant tance tance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
English (courses which dealt 
primarily with correct use 
English (understanding and 
appreciation of literature).| 16 32 Io 
Foreign languages .......... 8 2 16 
Social studies (history, eco- 
nomics, sociology)........ 10 8 10 
Social studies (present-day 
economics, social and polit- 
ical developments)........ 10 13 8 
13 5 8 
Mathematics.:............. 5 10 10 
Applied business........... 8 2 8 
Technical professional courses|......|...... 2 


in other words, which course they felt 
could most easily be eliminated. 
Their replies were as follows: 


Per Cent 
Science courses (All students had had at least 
one full year of science)................. 20 


Social studies (history, economics, sociology). 10 

All 

None of the fields of study listed in Table I 
could be eliminated without great loss.... 8 


No one of the students stated that in 


*All of these students had had at least three 
years of foreign language in high school and had 
carried a foreign language since they had entered 
college. Many of the students had had four years 
of one language and two or three years of a second 
language in high school. 
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his opinion the work in English 
composition could be easily elimi- 
nated. This result is especially inter- 
esting when it is considered in 
connection with the replies shown in 
Table I on the importance of English. 

The next question asked what field 
of work would be of most immediate 
use to them if they had to leave 
college at the end of the current 
semester. A percentage summary of 
their replies is given in the table 
which follows: 


Courses Per Cent 


English (courses which dealt primarily with 
correct use of English).................. 23 

English (understanding and appreciation of 
studies (history, economics, sociology). 2 

Social studies (present-day economics, social 


and political developments)............. 8 


Technical professional courses............. 
None of the courses I have taken would be of 


This distribution of replies needs no 
interpretation. Perhaps those who 
have been campaigning for extension 
of the social studies on every level 
of the curriculum should have their 
attention drawn to the opinion stu- 
dents themselves have of the value of 
these courses. 

The last question which the Sopho- 
mores were asked was whether or not 
they were in favor of shortening their 
four-year college course by giving up 
vacations, Saturdays, and _ holidays. 
The students were unanimous in 
replying that they were in favor of 
thus shortening their college course. 

The results of this study should be 
accepted for only what they represent: 
the opinion of a group of Sophomores 
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well under the draft age and highly 
homogeneous in respect to the voca- 
tional plans that they had when they 
entered college. 


A Suggested Pattern for Rank- 
Salary Schedules’ 


Assuming that a college lives from 
hand to mouth, and that its president 
is its most responsible agent for 
achieving even that tenuous hold on 
life, a good deal might be said by 
way of defense of one-man (presi- 
dential) determination of faculty ranks 
and salaries without regard to any 
definite policy. But the proportion 
of state-supported colleges is now 
much greater than it was even a half- 
century ago, and the number of 
well-founded independent colleges has 
increased. Consequently, a form can 
be imparted to the problem of salaries 
and appointments that could not have 
been applied in earlier days. Some 
of the general terms of such form 
will be noted. 

First, college faculties should have 
a voice in the distribution of funds 
available for salaries. The doctrine 
of collective bargaining is too widely 
approved to be questionable. In the 
college it should operate to give 
the teaching staff almost complete 
determination of the principles of the 
salary schedule, in so far as related 
to proportions rather than to gross 
amounts. This suggestion is in line 
with the idea of democratic admin- 
istration. The faculty voice should 
be directed toward policy; faculty 
—_ in terms of individual merits 


rted by J. B. Shouse, Professor of Educa- 
tion, ton hall College. 
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would be even more objectionable 
than presidential action in response 
to pressures from individuals and 
small faculty groups. 

It follows that policies should be 
capable of application in terms of quite 
objective evidences. Such inquiries 
into the visible grounds for ratings 
should, however, be broad enough 
to cover the various activities most 
pertinent to college teaching strength. 
It would most certainly be unsatis- 
factory to employ as criteria merely 
the extent of an individual’s training 
and experience. 

In the third place, rank-salary 
schedules must be adaptable to rising 
and falling institutional incomes. In 
particular a fixed salary schedule, 
calling for an absolute total for an 
indefinite period of time, is imprac- 
tical. But certain distinctions as to 
salaries may be definitely established. 
A satisfactory schedule calls for a 
variable basic salary, with fixed incre- 
ments for gains in qualifications. 
The variable base (x), subject to 
adjustment so that the total salary 
obligation falls within income, should, 
of course, be held as nearly constant 
as possible. 

In putting a new salary schedule 
into effect it is desirable that no 
faculty member be set back financially. 
Almost inevitably this demands a 
larger total salary budget than has 
been allowed previously because some 
faculty members will be found 
entitled, under any new plan of 
payment, to higher salaries than they 
have been receiving. These increases, 
if not offset by reductions for those 
who, under the new policy, should be 
receiving less than they previously 
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received, entail an augmented total. 
It is desirable, then, that new policies 
of distribution be put into operation 
at periods when some expansion of 
total salary appropriation is feasible. 
To make the comments more con- 
crete and not at all to pretend to 
finality of judgment, suggestions as toa 
pattern of minimum qualifications for 
ranks and salaries are submitted. 


Instructor— 

I. 30 semester-hours of graduate credit, 
at least 20 of which are in the 
appointed teaching field 

Two years of previous teaching or 

I. Doctor’s degree with major in 
appointed teaching field 

Salary range: x to x+$200 

Assistant Professor— 

I. 45 semester-hours of graduate credit, 
at least 30 of which are in the 
appointed teaching field 

5 years of teaching experience, with 
at least three in college teaching, or 

I. Doctor’s degree with major in 
appointed teaching field 

Three years of previous college 
teaching experience 

II. Membership in one national learned 

society 

Active participation in a professional 
organization of broader-than-insti- 
tutional membership 

Publication of one paper in a schol- 
arly journal of national circulation 

Salary range: x«+$300 to x+$500 

Associate Professor— 

I. 60 hours of graduate credit, with at 
least 40 hours in the appointed 
teaching field 

8 years of previous teaching experi- 
ence, at least 6 of which have been 
in college teaching, or 

I. Doctor’s degree with major in 
appointed teaching field 

6 years of college teaching experience 
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II. Membership in one national learned 
society 
Three papers on programs of pro- 
fessional organizations of broader- 
than-institutional membership 
Attendance at two meetings of pro- 
fessional learned societies of more 
than state-wide character 
Publication of three papers in 
scholarly journals of national 
circulation 
Salary range: x+$600 to x+$800 

Professor— 

go hours of graduate credit, at least 60 
of which are in the appointed teaching 
field 

9 years of previous college teaching 
experience 

Membership in two national learned 
societies 

Five appearances on programs of pro- 
fessional organizations of broader- 
than-institutional membership 

Attendance at four meetings of pro- 
fessional or learned societies of more 
than state-wide character, or 

Publication of five papers in scholarly 
journals of national circulation 

Salary range x+$g00 to x + $1,500 

General Regulations— 

1. Present faculty members with qual- 
ifications less than those scheduled for 
their present ranks will retain present 
ranks until qualified for promotion 
in rank, 

2. Present faculty members with qual- 
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ifications for ranks higher than those 
now held will be given such ranks later, 


.In so far as income permits, present 


faculty members with salaries higher 
than called for by the schedules will 
retain such salaries until entitled to 
increase under the schedules; however, 
any reduction in the value of x after 
the original installation of the schedules 
to be applied to faculty members 
coming within this classification. 


. Present faculty members with qual- 


ifications for salaries higher than those 
now received will be given such higher 
salaries forthwith. 


. All general salary readjustments made 


necessary or possible by institutional 
income at any time may be affected by 
alteration in the value of x. 


. The salary of any individual may be 


readjusted, at any time, within the 
limits set for his rank, in terms of 
progress toward qualifications for next 
higher rank. 


. Failure of faculty members above the 


rank of instructor to meet the qualifica- 
tion for the next higher rank may be 
regarded as legitimate choice on their 
part; however, an instructor who does 
not earn promotion within four years 
from the time of his appointment to 
that rank shall be dismissed. 


. Service in any other college of rank 


equal to that of the employing institu- 
tion may be counted as previous college 
teaching experience. 


announced gifts and be- 
quests in seven large cities for the 
first six months of 1942 showed a 
sharp increase of 63 per cent over the 
same period in 1941, it has been 
reported by the John Price Jones 
Corporation. The regular semiannual 
study of philanthropy in New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, and St. Louis 
indicates an increase in total gifts 
and bequests from $43,051,198 in 1941 
to $70,303,176 in 1942. Gifts alone 
advanced from $32,899,380 in I94I to 
$49,017,037 while bequests rose from 
$10,151,818 to $21,286,139. Stimu- 
lated by the entry of the United 
States into the war in December, 
1941, gifts to American war organiza- 
tions and foreign relief accounted for 
the increase of 48.9 per cent in total 
gifts. Gifts to foreign relief increased 
19.8 per cent from $2,783,102 to 
$3,335,175. Except in the minor 
classification of miscellaneous reform, 
giving in all classifications included 
in the study declined in the face of 
wartime emergency appeals. The 
smallest decline was noted in the 
field of organized social work, in 
which gifts fell 21 per cent from 
$17,600,236 in 1941 to $13,909,595 in 
1942. Gifts to health declined 33 
per cent, fine arts 43 per cent, play 
and recreation 70 per cent, education 
78 per cent, and for religious purposes 
88 percent. Counterbalancing some- 
what the decline in gifts to these 
established fields of philanthropic 


enterprise, were substantially in- 
creased bequests, the 1942 total of 
which advanced 109 per cent over the 
first six months of 1941. Bequests 
to the field of fine arts rose 705 per 
cent from $528,026 in Ig41 to 
$4,252,984 in 1941. Bequests to 
health increased 170 per cent, organ- 
ized social work 111 per cent, educa- 
tion Ig per cent, and for religious 


purposes 3 per cent. 


Cattep “an experiment in inter- 
American understanding,” the Casa 
Pan-Americana which was conducted 
by Mills College during the past 
summer resulted in an enrollment 
of 125 students, of whom 61 were 
nonresidents. Guests and observers 
of the enterprise, besides those enrolled 
for the course, represented nine Latin- 
American nations and a number of 
Oriental groups, totalling 353 persons. 
Public Lectures brought 1,748 guests 
to the Casa, the Latin-American Art 
Exhibit was viewed by 942 art stu- 
dents, and social occasions and enter- 
tainment brought an additional 1,687 
guests in contact with the Casa’s 
dynamic Pan-Americanism. Of great 
value were the presence and help of 
the twenty Latin-American consuls 
located in San Francisco, several of 
whom came and lived part of the 
time with their families in the Casa. 
A final project of the Workshop in 
Pan-American studies will extend 
over several additional months. As 
an outgrowth of the discussions on 
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democracy in Latin America, two 
advanced students have been pro- 
vided with traveling fellowships in 
Mexico, where they will make a 
study of the new program in the 
teaching of democracy. Their report, 
when completed, will form the basis 
for some of the studies in the Work- 
shop next year. The summer’s experi- 
ence has been documented in a color 
film which Mills College is making 
available for distribution to schools 
and other interested groups. 


Howoreps of social-welfare workers 
and educators are being sought before 
January, 1943, by the American Red 
Cross for services to the military 
units both in this country and with 
the task forces abroad. These workers 
give counsel to the men in the armed 
forces about their personal and family 
problems, plan and organize recrea- 
tional activities. They interpret Red 
Cross services to the military authori- 
ties, and act—to quote United States 
Army regulations—“in matters of 
voluntary relief and in accord with 
the military and naval authorities as 
a medium of communication between 
the people of the United States of 
America and their Army and Navy.” 
New professional employees needed 
include men to act as field directors 
at the military and naval centers 
here and abroad and as assistant 
field directors for recreation, program 
directors, and staff assistants to 
operate clubs in leave areas over- 
seas; and women to serve as medical 
and psychiatric social workers, case 
workers, and recreation specialists in 
military and naval hospitals both here 
and abroad. Salaries ranging from 
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$135 to $275 per month, some with 
additional maintenance allowance, are 
available. Uniforms are provided. 
Certain insurance protection is pro- 
vided those assigned overseas. Inquir- 
ies should be directed to the nearest 
Red Cross area office, or to Person- 
nel Service, National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington. 


Iw REsPoNsE to inquiries sent to the 
accredited higher educational institu- 
tions by the Office of Education, 
collaborating with the Wartime Civil 
Control Administration, more than 
three hundred colleges and universities 
have signified their willingness to 
accept Japanese-American évacué 
students. Of this number the Army 
and Navy had, by September 9, 
approved 111 for relocation of such 
students. The emergency evacuation 
from the West Coast of all residents 
of Japanese extraction resulted in 
the removal of one hundred thousand 
individuals into assembly centers, of 
whom between two and three thousand 
are American-born sons and daughters 
of Japanese parents and are students 
of higher educational status. Educa- 
tion for Victory reports on the analysis 
of the first thousand student ques- 
tionnaires as follows: Male students 
are in the majority with 67 per cent; 
Io per cent of the total desire 
graduate studies, 67 per cent the 
continuance of undergraduate work, 
and 23 per cent are high-school 
graduates wishing to enter college; as 
to religion, 69 per cent are Protestants, 
17 per cent Buddhists, 3 per cent 
Catholics, while 11 per cent claim no 
specific affiliations; 25 per cent wish 
to study for some form of health 
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service, 17 per cent are electing 
business, 17 per cent engineering, 
5 per cent social sciences, and 5 per 
cent agriculture. Only Japanese stu- 
dents of American birth and citizen- 
ship are eligible for college enrollment. 
Each application will be considered 
on its merits. Entrance of students 
must be approved not only by college 
authorities, but by Federal, state, and 
local officials as well. 


Firreen trade-union representatives 
began a nine months’ study at 
Harvard in September. The course, 
which is being sponsored by the 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, the Littauer School of Public 
Administration, and the Department 
of Economics, permits co-operating 
unions to select their own repre- 
sentatives, among the first of whom 
have been representatives of the rail- 
way clerks, ladies’ garment workers, 
hatters, and electrician workers. 
Believing that a successful relation- 
ship between labor and management 
is going to be the first essential in 
dealing effectively with the difficult 
problems that will confront the 
country after the war, Harvard Uni- 
versity emphatically recognizes the 
major réle labor will play in whatever 
settlement of current problems is 
reached. At the present time, unions 
in the United States probably have 
not less than one hundred thousand 
administrative officers ranging from 
shop committeemen to international 
presidents. Harvard believes the 
universities cannot ignore the pro- 
fessional educational interests of such 
a large and important body of men. 

Union representatives have par- 
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ticipated actively at every stage in 
planning the courses and in sug- 
gesting subjects for instruction. An 
advisory committee of national union 
representatives will work in collabora- 
tion with the University in directing 
the course. Both the unions and the 
university realize that the course is 
an experiment, and that experience 
will be necessary to demonstrate what 
subjects will be of most use to unions 
and what methods of teaching will be 
most effective. There is no definite 
scholastic requirement, such as the 
completion of a high-school educa- 
tion. It is recognized that many 
able men who could make an excellent 
record in the course have not com- 
pleted such a curriculum. More 
important qualifications are general 
intelligence, capacity for leadership, 
and devotion to the labor movement. 
Nearly all the men chosen have a 
record of successful experience as 
shop committeemen, local union 
officers, or national representatives. 
Three principal courses of study are 
planned: “ Economic Analysis,” which 
entails an appraisal of the economic 
condition of business enterprises and 
of industries; ““Trade Union Prob- 
lems and Policies,” in which the 
students will analyze actual problems 
which have confronted the national 
officers of different unions; and a 
third course, ““Human Problems of 
Administration,” which will involve 
a study of group psychology and 
problems which arise in handling 
groups of men. Twice a month a 
dinner and an evening meeting will 
be held, at which the discussion will 
be led by a national union president 
or vice-president, who will discuss a 
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situation of special importance to 
his union. Government officials who 
handle problems of labor will also be 
asked to lead the discussion at some 
of these evening meetings. The labor 
representatives who attend these 
courses and dinners will not be the 
only ones to benefit by the plan. 
The faculty and students throughout 
the University will benefit by contact 
with men who have practical ex- 
perience in the labor movement 
and know industrial conditions first- 
hand. A free interchange of views 
and ideas is felt to be the first step 
toward a better understanding of 
their problems. 

Although the trade-union fellowship 
program is new, it is not essentially 
different from programs which have 
been developed in other fields. It 
may be compared to other types of 
professional work which are offered 
by different departments of the 
University. For example, in-service 
training to men on leave of absence 
from the public service is offered by 
the Littauer School. As another 
instance, officers for many years have 
been sent by the Army to take the 
full two-year course at the Harvard 
Business School. And finally there 
are the well-publicized Nieman Fel- 
lowships which give a year at 
Harvard to newspaper men on very 
much the same basis as the labor 
fellowships in question. If the experi- 
ment proves to be a success, it will be 
an important development in Ameri- 
can university education. 


A sounp motion picture, “The Uni- 
versity and the War,” has been 
recently released by Ohio State Uni- 
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versity. This film depicts in a 
remarkably dramatic fashion the vital 
role universities are playing in this 
technical war and showing how they 
have been preparing for just this kind 
of war. This documentary film suc- 
ceeds where Hollywood has failed in 
viewing the American university in 
true perspective. 

Groups that have been particularly 
interested in obtaining the film are 
junior and senior high schools, service 
clubs, civic and parent-teacher groups, 
and colleges. Thirty copies of the 
movie (22 minutes, 16 mm.) are avail- 
able, as is a brochure describing the 
movie. Both may be obtained upon 
request from H. W. Decker, Alumni 
Office, Ohio State University. 


In us address of welcome to the 
freshman class at Harvard University 
President Conant reiterated the Uni- 
versity’s pledge to apply its full 
resources to the service of the country 
and emphasized that a total war 
implies a reorganization of the life 
of every individual, especially the 
young and able-bodied. 

The final réle of the liberal-arts 
colleges in this war is still undefined. 
Neither the academic world nor the 
Federal Government was ready with 
plans for transforming college educa- 
tion to suit the needs of a total war. 

President Conant welcomed the 
prospect of the lowering of the draft 
age to eighteen. There can be no 
question that modern war, particu- 
larly aviation, needs men of ages 
eighteen to twenty in as great num- 
bers as can be found. Hitherto the 
Armed Services, by seeking volunteers 
under the draft age, have faced young 
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men with a difficult moral choice. 
These conflicts of indecision, whether 
or not to volunteer, seem greatly 
simplified since the ages for vol- 
unteering and for Selective Service 
more nearly coincide. The principle 
of Selective Service will then be 
truly in effect, for the ideal in total 
war is that the Government requisi- 
tion the services of every able-bodied 
young man and allocate his talents for 
the best interests of the war. 

President Conant voiced the hope 
that when the draft age is lowered 
the Government will work out some 
plan whereby the liberal-arts colleges 
can be utilized in the mobilization of 
the young men. He suggested that 
one-third to one-half of the most 
promising high-school graduates be 
enrolled in a special combined Army 
and Navy training corps. They could 
be selected by state or regionai boards 
and sent to the most convenient 
college (on a quota basis), their 
expenses paid by the Government. 
On the basis of a nine- or twelve- 
months” course directed toward 
English composition, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and American 
history the talents of these young 
men could be developed and assessed. 
The aptitude for those disciplines 
required of specialists in a modern 
war can be most readily determined 
by modifying slightly the regular 
college work. Merely as a selective 
device such a period of collegiate 
education would pay great dividends 
to the country. 


Tre American Association of Junior 
Colleges has cancelled its annual 
meeting this winter, in line with the 
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Government’s suggestions on lessen- 
ing transportation problems. Instead 
of the one national meeting previously 
scheduled for St. Louis, March 4-6, 
six regional meetings will be held this 
fall and next spring. The groups 
meeting this fall and their places and 
dates of meeting are as follows: 
Junior College Council of the Middle 
States, New York City, November 28; 
Southern Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Memphis, December 1; and 
New England Junior College Council, 
Boston, December 5. Groups meet- 
ing in the spring are: North Central 
Council of Junior Colleges, Chicago; 
Northwest Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Spokane; and California Junior 
College Federation, in or near Los 
Angeles. 


Association Meetings 


DURING DECEMBER, I942, AND 
THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1943 


American Accounting Association 
Cleveland December 29-30 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
New York City 
December 28-January 3 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


Cincinnati April 13-16 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Chicago April 13-15 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Chicago March 15-17 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City December 28-31 


American Association of School Administrators 
St. Louis February 27—March 4 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Detroit January 28-30 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New York City December 28-29 
American Association of Teachers of German 


New York City December 28 
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American Association of Teachers of Italian 
New York City | December 29-31 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Washington, D. C. December 28-29 
American Association of University Professors 
Cleveland December 28-29 
American Association of University Women 
Kansas City April 13-16 
American Chemical Society, Division of 
Chemical Education 


Spring Meeting 
Indianapolis April 12-16 
Fall Meeting 
Minneapolis September 6-10 
American Economic Association 
Cleveland December 28-31 


American Educational Research Association 


St. Louis February 28-March 2 
American Historical Association 

Columbus December 29-31 
American Marketing Association 

Cleveland December 29-30 
American Philological Association 

Cincinnati December 28-29 
American Physical Society 

New York City December 28-30 


American Political Science Association 

Chicago December 28-30 
American Psychological Association 

Chicago September 2 
American Science Teachers Association 

New York City | December 29-30 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

New York City 

November 30-December 4 

American Sociological Society 


Cleveland December 29-31 
American Statistical Association 
Cleveland December 29-31 


American Vocational Association 
Toledo December 2-5 
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Association of American Colleges 


Cleveland January 14-15 
Association of American Geographers 
Columbus December 28-30 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
Cleveland January 13 
International Association for Dental Research 
Chicago March 13-14 


International Council of Religious Education 

Chicago February 8-13 
Modern Language Association of America 

New York City December 29-31 
National Association of Deans of Women 

St. Louis February 23-26 
National Association of Schools of Music! 

Cincinnati December 30-31 
National Business Teachers Association 

Detroit December 28-30 
National Council on Education 

St. Louis February 26-27 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS CANCELLED 
BECAUSE OF WAR CONDITIONS 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
American College Personnel Association 
American Library Association 
American Student Health Association 
Association for Childhood Education 
Association of American Law Schools 
College Physical Education Association 
Geological Society of America 
Music Teachers’ National Association 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Progressive Education Association? 
1May be cancelled. 


2No decision reached about holding National 
Conference. 


The Editor Retires 
[: JANUARY of this year the 


members of the senior staff of the 

Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, were shocked 
to learn that Mr. Charters, the 
distinguished director of the Bureau— 
and Editor of the JourNAL or HIGHER 
Epucation—planned to retire at the 
end of the academic year. He had 
not reached the age of retirement— 
that we knew. We had noticed no 
abatement of his energy nor lessening 
of his intellectual vigor. The reason 
he gave was that he wanted leisure 
to write. He had directed many 
research studies, but his interpreta- 
tions, aside from his share in the 
official report of the findings, had not 
been set down. All appreciated the 
fairness of his claim. We were even 
surer than he that education would be 
seriously the loser if those interpreta- 
tions were not assembled. 

The Business Manager and the 
Assistant Editor faced the future with 
a chilly sense of loneliness. We were 
somewhat reassured by his promise 
to continue his editorial duties until 
the end of the thirteenth volume of 
the JournaL. But his recent change 
of plans has left this editorial to the 
mercy of the Assistant Editor. 

Mr. Charters has consented to 
forego his desired leisure to become 
head of the Training Division of the 
Manpower Commission. This Divi- 
sion is responsible for stimulating the 
training of four million women and 


three million men for industry. It is 
to include the industrial work of the 
National Youth Administration, ag- 
ricultural and vocational training for 
war industries, apprenticeship train- 
ing, and the training of foremen. To 
onlookers and wellwishers this position 
seems the finest opportunity of a ca- 
reer filled with unusual opportunities. 

One of the members of the Bureau 
recently returned from Columbia, 
Missouri, had something further to 
tell of Mr. Charters’ duties. Mr. 
Charters is to set up research to 
determine the effectiveness of this 
training in placement and in skill. 
Surely there is no educator whose 
previous experience and variety of 
interests in different areas of training 
has better fitted him for this appoint- 
ment. For more than twenty-five 
years Mr. Charters has been proving 
the pertinence of activity analysis as 
a means of determining curricular 
content. His earliest researches in 
this area included the studies in retail 
selling carried on in co-operation with 
seven department stores in Pitts- 
burgh and job analyses of apprentice- 
ship training made at the request of 
many industries. Before 1925 he had 
completed his analysis of secretarial 
duties and traits. He has used the 
activity-analysis techniques in several 
extensive studies made for national 
organizations that were interested in 
revising their plans of training and in 
re-writing or producing for the first 
time textbooks suited to the course 
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of study when revised to meet the 
facts assembled concerning the knowl]- 
edge and skills needed to perform the 
tasks of the profession. These were 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion; American Library Association; 
the Committee on Grading Nursing 
Schools composed of representatives 
from seven national organizations of 
nurses, doctors, and public-health 
officers; and the American Association 
of Dental Schools. 

He has used activity-analysis in 
determining the skills and information 
needed by public-health officers in 
Ohio, by veterinarians as a basis for 
the Ohio State University curriculum 
in veterinary medicine, and by recrea- 
tion leaders. He has been putting 
the findings of this technique to a 
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continuous test for several years at 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, where he has collaborated 
with the administrative officers and 
faculty in their researches to ascertain 
the needs of the Institute’s educa- 
tional constituency and to recon- 
struct its curriculum, techniques, and 
administrative practices in harmony 
with redefined aims and carefully 
specified objectives. 

From his direction of extensive 
researches in the educational uses of 
motion pictures and radio he brings a 
keen understanding of the value of 
these two common social agencies 
as sources of training. Surely Mr. 
Charters seems for years to have been 
preparing for this great opportunity 
for national service. 


J.H.M. 
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Beginnings and Techniques 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL INDUus- 
trY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by Thomas Thornton Read. New York: 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metalurgical Engineers, 1941. xvii+ 
298 pp. $2.00. 


This is the third of a series sponsored 
by the Seeley M. Mudd Memorial Fund. 
It deals primarily with the things in 
which a worker in this field is inter- 
ested—the techniques of the subject. 
His fifteen chapters deal with beginnin 
in Europe and America, with unsuccessful 
ventures, with the first successful school, 
the Columbia School of Mines (1864), 
with the efforts of other schools, with 
growth in the East, ending with a 
summary of the development to 1900. 
The author then takes up the years of 
change, the growth of such specialized 
techniques as petroleum and ceramics, 
and subcollegiate training in vocational 
subjects. 

As a reviewer of techniques the writer 
has done a good job. One cannot read 
his record without gaining a picture of 
what has transpired in this technical 
field. This is important, for specific 
information in a partial field is always 
essential in any complete picture. 

As John Dewey taught us years ago, 
education is life. It involves the whole 
man, both his technical skill and his 
attitude toward life. The critical prob- 
lem is therefore one of getting a suitable 
blending or synthesis of the two factors 
that blend in life—the immaterial and 
the material. The author recognizes this 
fact in his Preface when, in explaining his 
choice of the photograph of the memorial 
building chosen as his frontispiece, he 
says, “In selecting the building that 
commemorates him as typical of the 
physical aspects of mineral industry 
education, the author hopes to imply that 


mineral industry education will be most 
worth while if it produces men of the type 
of James Douglas.” 
C. R. Mann! 
War Manpower Commission 


An American Institution 


Democracy’s COLLEGE: THE LAND-GRANT 
MOoveEMENT IN THE ForMATIVE STAGE, 
by Earl D. Ross, Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State College Press, 1942. 267 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a history of the land-grant 
college and the economic and social con- 
ditions which led to its establishment. 
The author correctly calls the land-grant 
college ‘‘a peculiarly American institu- 
tion,’ a product of the democratic spirit 
of a new nation. 

The troubled times of the first half of 
the last century brought demands for 
educational as well as other reforms. The 
need was for vocational education, and 
“the innovation that was ultimately to 
work for the greatest revolution in mod- 
ern education was the movement to 
develop the natural and physical sci- 
ences” (page 9). Naturally, strenuous 
opposition was encountered. Much of it 
came from established educational insti- 
tutions, although in the end it is true that 
“the initiative in modernizing the cur- 
riculum came from the privately endowed 
colleges” (page 19). Opinion finally 
crystallized in favor of a Federal solution, 
linding the precedent of the Federal 
grants for seminary and other purposes in 
earlier years. The national domain fur- 
nished the material basis for such a 
democratic system. 

When the general plan of Federal aid 
was decided on, no definite restrictions 
were put on the states as to location and 
organization. What should be the sub- 

1With deep regret the members of the Editorial 


Staff of the Journat or HicHer Epucation learned 
of the death of Mr. Mann on September 1o. 


stance of the curriculum, however, was 
hotly discussed. Some advocated merely 
the teaching of current agricultural and 
industrial practices and accepted scientific 
knowledge. This did not satisfy the needs 
of the people. A demand arose for re- 
search and for carrying its results to the 
people. By 1887 fourteen states had 
organized experiment stations and these 
“brought system and gave direction to 
the land-grant colleges, and more than 
any other factor assured their contin- 
uation” (pages 141-42). 

The interests requiring the services of 
the new colleges demanded instruction 
beyond that of a college curriculum. 
Hence arose many agricultural organiza- 
tions and finally recognition of their 
purpose by the establishment of the 
extension service. 

Touching-on the controversy over the 
authorship of the Morrill bill, the author 
agrees with Mr. True that claims to 
individual authorship are untenable. 
“The measure was in fact the culmination 
of the long movement for agricultural and 
technical schools” (page 51). 

The author notes that the second land- 
grant Act “marked the advance in cen- 
tralized control that prepared the way 
for modern grants-in-aid” (page 179). 
One could wish that he had added a 
chapter on the alleged increasing control 
by Federal authorities. 

The book is a valuable contribution to 
our educational history. Numerous ref- 
erences and a bibliography add to its 


usefulness. 
Davip KINLEY 


Urbana, Illinois 


A Scholarly Study 


THE SouTHERN NEGRO AND THE PuBLiIc 
Liprary, by Aliza Atkins Gleason. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. Xvit+218 pp. $2.50, 


The Commission on the Social! Studies 
has pointed out that facts in the social 
sciences are interpreted from a frame of 
reference or point of view. The present 
volume is a scholarly study of the public- 
library service to the Southern Negro, 
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explained in such a way as to show how 
dark the situation is and how rarely, if 
ever, the Southern Negro has anything 
approaching reasonable library service. 
Another writer, taking the same facts and 
treating them historically, could make 
quite different comments. 

The book follows a common pattern 
of studies in the library field, giving a 
historical sketch of the subject, a study 
of the legal basis for Negro libraries, types 
of library service which are available, the 
distribution of the service over the South, 
financial support and administration, the 
internal workings of the libraries, and a 
sketch of independent libraries and those 
in colleges and high schools. These 
chapters are well written and show evi- 
dence of careful reséarch upon the topics. 

In the chapter on the internal organiza- 
tion and administration of Negro libraries, 
one looks in vain for the real problem of 
library service in the South, namely, the 
availability of reading materials to the 
large number of Negroes who have a poor 
elementary-school education or who are 
almost illiterate. A quotation on page 
135 suggests that the “needs of the 
community” should be the basis for 
library service, but there is no realistic 
analysis of needs in the book. 

Very little material suited to the 
reading interests and abilities of adult 
snedieneine has been produced any- 
where: Have teachers and librarians made 
much of it available to the Negro in the 
South? Is the training of the — 
Negro librarian suited to the job of 
selecting and displaying the types of 
books and other materials that can be 
enjoyed by his particular clientéle? What 
proportion of the Negro population uses 
the library facilities that are available? 


or for that matter, What percentage of 


them would use the best possible library 
service? The last question is hypothe- 
cated on the belief that, until education 
has progressed to the point that a sizable 
part of the population can use a public 
service, it should not be regarded as basic. 
The problem of readability is as impor- 
tant for the Southern white as for the 
Negro: it is fundamental in any adult- 
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education program in which the library is 
concerned. A book which bears the title, 
The Southern Negro and the Public 
Library, should not have omitted a study 
of literacy. 

The contention that the public library 
is the “best prepared of all social agencies 
to maintain an effective program of adult 
education” (page 151) among the Southern 
Negroes cannot be proved. The agricul- 
ture and home-economics teachers and 
the extension service, to mention two 
organizations, are doing the really effective 
work of adult education in the rural South. 

Statistically, Mrs. Gleason’s figures on 
total populations have a constant error 
due to the fact that about 20 per cent 
of the Southern Negroes cannot read and 
therefore are incapable of using any 
services of the libraries except pictorial 
materials. The volume should be com- 
mended for the adequacy of the treat- 
ments of the topics which are discussed. 

anpD Marcaret Lyon 
Furman University 


Small but Important 

Some SociaL Aspects OF RESIDENCE 
ror Women, dy Helen 
Quien Stewart. New York: Professional 
and Technical Press, 1942. ix-+188 pp. 
$1.75. 


This is a study made by a person with 


actual experience in the practicum of 


being a director of a residence hall. The 
study was made under the counsel and 
idance of Sarah M. Sturtevant and 
uth Strang of Columbia University— 
verbum sat sapienti. 

It is a small book of less than two 
hundred pages, but if only for its bibli- 
ographical references, should be in the 
hands of every person, man or woman, 
who is interested in the educational pos- 
sibilities of all types of housing for 
students. Until something better appears 
the reviewer expects to use it constantly 
as.a reference in her undergraduate course 
called ‘“‘Problems in Dormitory Advising” 
and in her graduate seminar “Problems 
of the Dean of Women,” because it is so 
complete in well-chosen modern ref- 
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erences. The only important study 
omitted is understandable. That is the 


Master’s thesis by Mary A. Ewan of 
Ohio State University called ‘“The Eval- 
uation of the Office of the Dean of 
Women”’ presented in 1931, but unfor- 
tunately never printed. 

Miss Stewart states well the present 
feeling, at least among women admin- 
istrators of residence halls, that there is 
no better field for the practice of demo- 
cratic living than in groups who live 
together. She not only states the theoret- 
ical basis of that attitude, but gives 
concrete illustrations of the way in which 
members of the administrative staff may 
initiate and implement such instruction. 
She also gives illustrations of the pro- 
cedures of student groups which show 
how they direct themselves in order to 
live effectively and democratically. Seven 
appendixes carry specific plans worked 
out on as many campuses. There is also 
a good index. 

The wish of the reviewer is that all 
presidents of colleges and universities, 
members of boards of trustees and legis- 
latures, and in general those who deter- 
mine how much shall be spent for 
residence halls and their administration, 
could read this book. Perhaps then these 
gentlemen would realize that among first 
things in organizing a college is attention 
to the support and development of the 
right kind of residence halls. 

EsTHER ALLEN GAwW 
Ohio State University 


EpucaTion For Citizen REsPonsIBIL- 
1T1ES, edited by Franklin L. Burdette. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1942. 139 pp. $1.50. 


Herewith is a volume of eleven excel- 
lent essays. The title of the volume, as 
well as the auspices under which it 
is published, is important. This work 
resulted from conferences arranged by the 
National Council for Social Studies and 
the National Foundation for Education 
in American Citizenship. The reader is 
impressed by the dignity of the con- 
tributors. Samuel R. Harrell, trustee of 
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the University of Pennsylvania offers the 
introduction. Wilson D. Wallis of Minne- 
sota writes on anthropology. Frank 
D. Graham of Princeton, _ ees M. 
Patterson of Pennsylvania, and John 
M. Clark of Columbia contribute inter- 
esting sections on economics. The geog- 
raphy is done by Richard Hartshorne of 
isconsin and Griffith Taylor of Toronto. 
History is by Roy F. Nichols and Arthur 
C. Bining, both of Pennsylavnia. William 
E. Hocking of Harvard writes, as always, 
brilliantly on philosophy, as does Frederic 
A. Ogg of Wisconsin on political science. 
Alvin P. Stone states the case for psy- 
chology. One of the best essays is the 
last, wherein Lloyd A. Cook of Ohio 
State University and Stuart A. Green of 
Washington University collaborate. 

Thus we have an all-star team. Here 
are important men writing on their 
specialties. Each essay is well worth 
reading, and yet the book as a whole falls 
short of its promise. Some of the essays 
seem largely concerned with the place of 
subject-matter in curriculums. Others, it 
is true, are definitely concerned with 
citizenship. But from reading the book 
one would hardly guess that citizenship 
is a vital, dynamic institution which is 
constantly changing. What was citizen- 
ship yesterday is not citizenship today. 
Definition of citizen responsibilities is an 
intensely interesting and intellectual con- 
cern, and because of interest in the matter 
the reader is greatly attracted by the 
book’s title. Most of the writers seem 
little conscious of the new socialism. The 
eleven scholarly essays are heavy for lack 
of the yeast of modernity. Most of the 
volume—the latter essays are excep- 
tions—might have been written ten years 
ago. As worth while as each essay is, the 
opportunity for service in these days of 
change is largely ignored. Can the fault 
be in a failure of the conferences to give 
proper charge to the contributors? 

Roperick 
Ohio State University 
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Wartime Opportunities in 
General Education 


RALPH W. OGAN 
[Continued from page 462] 


Teachers in science and social sci- 
ence, student personnel workers, and 
others have corresponding oppor- 
tunities which might also have been 
used for illustration. 

As an illustration of planning on a 
college-wide basis, the faculty and 
students might collaborate in setting 
up an extra class program of vol- 
untary discussion and action. One 
aim of such a program might be to 
help students think through, with 
the aid of appropriate resources, to 
decisions or working hypotheses in 
regard to war and postwar problems. 
Another aim might be to afford 
students guidance at a time when 
they feel an intense urge to act, to 
do something now which will serve 
the nation. Action, properly guided, 
may be socially productive, may 
contribute to building substantial 
morale and may add zest and effec- 
tiveness to the learning efforts of 
students. 

The number of possible ways of 
meeting the needs of students seems 
unlimited. Today the problem of 
colleges concerned with general educa- 
tion is to provide the resources that 
students need and can use in the 
limited time available to many of 
them for liberal-arts study. Colleges 
can do much to avert the tragedy of 
forgetting about general education 
for the duration. [Vol. XIII, No. 9] 
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